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PEKING’S COUNTER-PROPOSALS : 


T is unfortunate that Mr. Dean Acheson, the American 

Secretary of State, should have hastened so precipitately to 

condemn the Chinese counter-proposals as completely unaccept- 

able to the American Government. The Note to which they 
were a reply did not emanate from the United States Government, 
but from the United Nations, and it is at Lake Success, not at 
Washington, that the next decisions will be taken. They must 
obviously be grave decisions, carrying the possibility of grave conse- 
For that reason they can only be taken after the fullest 
deliberation. The Chinesz reply is profoundly disappointing and 
in many respects highly unreasonable. But it does not, as Mr. 
Nehru has rightly pointed out, constitute a flat rejection of the 
United Nations proposals. To take minor points first, there would 
be no objection, and perhaps some advantage, in joining India 
and Egypt to the members of the proposed Peace Conference. There 
would be more objections to than advantages in the selection of 
China itself as the place of meeting; India would be a good 
compromise. The offensive language of the Chinese Note was no 
doubt learned from Moscow, and can be ignored. The crux of the 
whole question is the matter of timing China and practically all 
members of the United Nations are agreed that all foreign troops 
shall be withdrawn from Korea and that country given independence 
after free elections ; that any American protection of Formosa and 
the Chinese Government there shall be withdrawn; and that the 
Peking Government shall replace the obsolete Kuomintang Govern- 
ment at the United Nations. That is not to say that the difference 
on the one outstanding question—whether the troops shall be with- 
drawn and the other concessions made before the conference meets, 
or whether a cease-fire shall precede a conference and a settlement 
of other questions be effected at the conference—is not of capital 
importance. It is. But, in view particularly of the Oriental habit 
of arriving at an agreement after a process of bargaining, to declare 
China an aggressor forthwith and take all measures consequential 
on that decision would be unjustifiable, and it is to be hoped that 
the British Government will not yet approve such a step. 

That, unhappily, will mean a divergence of policy between this 
country, together with some members of the Commonwealth, and the 
United States. The dangers here are manifest, but they can be averted 
if the first purpose of all concerned is to avert them. Decisions must 
be taken at the highest level, and it is a pity that the discussions 
cannot be conducted at the same level. But in Sir Gladwyn Jebb 
this country has a representative of outstanding ability at Lake 


quences 


Success. The counsel he gave when China was last under con- 
sideration—look before you leap—still has full validity. For the 
leap involves nothing less than the incalculably critical choice 
between evacuating Korea completely and carrying on a campaign 
indefinitely there to the fatal detriment of defence plans in Europe. 


Chinese Strategy in Korea 

Late news, suggesting the renewal of the Chinese offensive in 
Korea, leaves the situation stil! vague. There has been no relaxation 
of pressure by the North Koreans in the east, and the American, 
French and Dutch troops in the Wonju area have fallen back on the 
Sobaek mountains, after fighting an aggressive rearguard action. 
Though the Chinese loss of impetus is almost certainly only tem- 
porary, it seems just possible that their declared intention of driving 
the “ Imperialists ” into the sea may not represent their true military 
aims in Korea. There must be at least some doubt in their minds 
as to whether this feat of arms is feasible ; and, even if it were 
feasible, is it really what they want to do? Leaving out the ques- 
tion—which may not be of overriding importance in their counsels— 
of what Russia conceives to be their duty, the Chinese must reckon 
that the extrusion of the United Nations from Korea would make 
possible, and indeed very probable, the redeployment of large air 
and naval forces in defence of Formosa; and this may not suit 
their book. If their object is simply to contain us in Korea, it is 
at least arguable that there is not much point in chasing the 
8th Army right down to the easily defended perimeter of Pusan, 
and that it would be sounder to keep it spread-eagled over a wide 
and guerrilla-ridden territory, without further extending the already 
precarious Chinese communications with their bases in Manchuria. 
These are, however, strictly conjectural hypotheses. A _ natural 
arrogance, and the heady, unaccustomed taste of victory, are likely 
to prove stronger factors at this stage than either common sense or 
cunning ; a further advance will in all probability be attempted. 


Kashmir Unreason 

One unhappy failure has marred the otherwise uniform success 
of the Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Conference. It is true tat 
the Kashmir question was not discussed formally at the Conference 
table, but it was discussed informally, and the Dominion Premiers 
made most valuable suggestions regarding a solution of the problem 
Only the obduracy—for it can be called nothing less—of Mr. Nehru, 





in all other matters so statesmanlike and so helpful, has condemned 
this festering sore to go on festering still, That the predominance 
ef fault is on India’s side is beyond all question. The statements 
by the two Prime Ministers in London on Tuesday were in marked 
contrast. Mr. Nehru, representing a State far larger in population 
and presumably in military strength than Pakistan, said no more 
than that India was always in favour of a plebiscite in Kashmir, but 
subject to conditions which have the effect of making the plebiscite 
indefinitely remote. Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan quoted three alternative 
proposals put forward by the Commonwealth Prime Ministers—that 
Kashmir should be occupied by a Commonwealth force during the 
plebiscite period ; that there should be occupation during that period 
by a joint Indo-Pakistani force ; that order should be kept by a local 
force raised by the plebiscite administrator, the American Admiral 
Nimitz—and said that while he had been ready to accept any one 
of these proposals Mr. Nehru had rejected them all; Mr. Nehru, 
in a statement subsequent to the Pakistan Prime Minister's, did not 
deny this. In all this India, with her troops in occupation of a 
large portion of Kashmir, which is a predominantly Muslim State, 
is shown to be incontestably in the wrong, as indeed she was shown 
to be in the report of the United Nations mediator, Sir Owen Dixon. 
Whether, and how, Kashmir should be partitioned is a matter for 
reasonable discussion, though there must be no solution forced by 
India’s superior military power. But the essential preliminary is a 
plebiscite conducted under equitable conditions. That is something 
which the world understands—and which Mr. Nehru resolutely 


cfuses. He is assuming a heavy responsibility. 


Dr. Adenauer’s Problems 

Dr. Adenauer is so fully habituated to carrying on in an atmo- 
sphere of anxiety that the stresses to which he is being subject at 
this moment need not seem particularly abnormal. None the less 
the problems demanding solution are unusually numerous. There 
are relations with East Germany, relations with the Allies over the 
Occupation Statute and the recognition of debts, relations between 
the Atlantic Treaty Powers over the German military contribution. 
While the latter question is complicated by the demands of the 
Americans and the fears of the French, the one solution that must 
be ruled out as completely inadmissible is German passivity in 
face of an invasion from the East countered by the Western Allies 
on German soil. The German demand for complete equality in 
an Atlantic Treaty army is incompatible with the limitation of 
German units to 6,000 men, as the French stipulate. This is a case 
in which both countries might well be willing to put confidence in 
the equity and ripe judgement of General Eisenhower, who is 
fortunately seeing Dr. Adenauer next week. In spite of the political 
aspect of the question, military efficiency is the vital issue. The 
Atlantic Treaty Commander's views regarding that should, if not 
absolutely decisive, carry dominant weight. Meanwhile, the 
delayed reply to the overtures of the Russian puppet, Herr 
Grotewohl, is as firm and well-reasoned as it was expected to be. 
German unity can only be based on completely free elections in 
all four zones. From that stipulation Western Germany cannot 
move ; to that stipulation Eastern Germany shows no signs of 
consenting ; to consent to it indeed would mean political suicide 
for East German Communists. What changes time will bring 
remains to be seen, but the greater the strength and stability of 
Western Germany the better the hope of ultimate unity. 


General Eisenhower has now almost completed his tour of 
European capitals, and will shortly be returning to Washington to 
report to the American President and Congress on what he has 
seen. The main object of his mission has been to discover for 
himself what the North Atlantic Treaty Powers are doing to prepare 
their own defence, but a natural if mistaken curiosity has made the 
people of Europe no less interested in finding out what the General 
proposes to do to help them. At this stage the only satisfaction 
the General can offer to such enquirers is provided by his own 
genial presence. This is a very considerable asset. His function 
now, as Supreme Commander of the North Atlantic Treaty forces, 
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will be at least as much diplomatic as military, and his first 
European excursion in his new rdle has heightened his already 
considerable reputation &$ 4 diplomat. In each capital he has Visited 
his remarks have béén carefully worded, but not platitudinous. He 
has provided stimulus and encouragement, and the people. of 
Western Europe can do with a good deal of both. Although, when 
in London, General Eisenhower confessed that he had not begun 
to frame even the outline of his report to the President, it will 
presumably be favourable enough to bring him rapidly back to get 
on with the problems of Europe’s defence. His appointment has 
already achieved a certain degree of centralisation, but integration 
of the various national forces, without which centralisation is worse 
than useless, is a much harder problem. Every aspect of defence, 
from the grandest of strategy to the standardisation of arms and 
equipment, will have to be reconsidered. It is a formidable task. 


Three-Power Procrastination 

Wherever the fault may lie, and it by no means lies with the 
British Government, the delay in reaching any conclusion about 
the Four-Power talks on Germany is deplorable in the last degree. 
Consider the course of the negotiations. It was as long ago as 
November 3rd that Russia made her proposal for a meeting of the 
Foreign Ministers. It was hedged about with conditions which the 
Western Powers could not be expected to accept, and they said so 
on December 22nd—a delay of some seven weeks—in a communica- 
tion which at any rate closed no doors and which proposed a 
preliminary conclave of deputies to prepare an agenda. Russia 
replied in ten days (a period which included the Christmas inter- 
lude) expressing views which, while little more satisfactory than 
Russian views commonly are, appeared to indicate her willingness 
to broaden the agenda for the coming conference beyond the narrow 
limits to which the Allies originally and rightly took exception, and 
definitely indicated her agreement to the proposed preliminary con- 
ference. That was on January Ist. Since then there has been dead 
silence. All the Western Powers have to decide is whether they 
want a Four-Power Conference or not ; there is no room for more 
argument about it. There will never be a settlement if there is 
never a meeting to discuss a settlement. 


Towards a Press Council 

The formation of a General Council of the Press has always 
been dear to the hearts of Mr. Herbert Morrison and some of his 
friends and not very dear to anyone else’s, though the Royal Com- 
mission on the Press came down in favour of it. The draft con- 
stitution for such a body prepared by representatives of the various 
newspaper proprietors’ associations, the Institute of Journalists and 
the National Union of Journalists and published last Saturday is a 
workmanlike document, and a Council created on these lines need 
at any rate not be viewed with apprehension ; its positive value would 
have to be demonstrated in operation. A body that would set itself 
to preserve the freedom of the Press and maintain the highest pro- 
fessional standards, concern itself, among other things, with the 
recruitment, education and training of journalists, and study any 
tendencies towards greater concentration of ownership, should be 
fully capable of justifying its existence. But there is substance in 
the complaint of the National Union of Journalists regarding the 
method of appointment to the Council. It is suggested that there 
should be twelve managerial members, all appointed by proprietorial 
associations, and twelve editorial members, seven of them appointed 
by proprietorial associations, two each by the Institute of Journalists 
and the National Union of Journalists and one by the Guild of 
British Newspaper Editors. Two questions are raised here, whether 
editorial members should not outnumber managerial—it may well 
be argued that they are better guardians of professional standards, 
as opposed to commercial interests—and whether ‘t is right that 
20 out of 25 members of the Council (for the chairman is to be 
the chairman of either the metropolitan or the provincial 


proprietorial association) should be appointed by the proprietors. 
There can be no doubt about this at all ; half the Council, or not 
much less, should be nominated by the two bodies which represent 
working journalists. 
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B.B.C. FOR EVER 


HE central question with which the Beveridge Committee 
on British broadcasting was expected to deal has been 
firmly answered. There is to be no fundamental change 

in the British broadcasting system. Sound broadcasting and 
television in this country will remain exclusively in the hands of 
the British Broadcasting Corporation, and listeners are unlikely 
to see any fundamental or spectacular change in the programmes 
offered to them in the near future ; and even if there are such 
changes in the distant future it is overwhelmingly likely that they 
will have to be made by the decision of the B.B.C. itself, in 
accordance with the principles which it has observed since its 
earliest days and intends to go on observing. The chances of any 
change being imposed from the outside by some later committee 
of inquiry are smaller now than they have ever been—and they 
have never been very great. Except in the most unlikely event 
of the Government’s taking a course entirely contrary to that 
recommended in the present document, the Beveridge Report 
will be the last of the series which includes the reports of the 
Sykes Committee of 1923, the Crawford Committee of 1925 and 
the Ullswater Committee of 1935. If the recommendation for 
the renewal of the B.B.C’s Charter for an indefinite period is 
accepted then it is unlikely that even the Beveridge Committee’s 
proposal for a quinquennial review of the work of the Corpora- 
tion will ever put its whole future in the balance again. 

The debate on the desirability or otherwise of a broadcasting 
monopoly in this country has never been very satisfactory. 
Indeed, until very recent times there has been no such debate, 
and even the discussions which took place in the Beveridge 
Committee are not conclusive on this point. But we have always 
had a monopoly, without thinking about it very much, and it 
seems certain that we are going to go on having one on the same 
basis. It is unlikely that this prospect will displease any very large 
or very vocal body of people. There have always been plenty of 
grumbles about the particular content of the B.B.C.’s pro- 
grammes, and the advent of television on a significant scale has 
shown that the capacity for further grumbling has certainly not 
been diminished. But this sort of complaint does not make for 
fundamental change, and the assumption has generally been that 
nobody really wants fundamental change. 

The principal explanation of this has been that the visible 
alternatives to the British programmes and to the British 
monopoly have been bad. It is necessary, before accepting this 
argument, to remember that it is advanced by the highly educated 
minority. But the decisive practical point is that it is accepted, 
not merely with conviction but with passion, by the B.B.C. itself. 
This is the rock on which it is founded. And Lord Reith, who 
himself laid the foundation, could hardly have found words more 
instinct with conviction, or more careless of contradiction, than 
those which he used in his memorandum to the Beveridge Com- 
mittee. “It was the brute force of monopoly that enabled the 
B.B.C. to become what it did ; and to do what it did ; that made 
it possible for the policy of moral responsibility to be followed.” 
Such thunder is likely to drown the quiet protest of Mr. Selwyn 
Lloyd's minority report—*I do not like this * brute force of 
monopoly.’” That the old fire has not died is apparent from 
the B.B.C.’s own memorandum on monopoly and competition 
in which it refers in forceful terms to a new manifestation of 
Gresham’s Law which is alleged, in a competitive system, to 
cause bad broadcasting to drive out good. It is difficult, indeed, 
not to be swept away by such arguments, particularly when being 
swept away involves nothing more inconvenient than sitting still 
and allowing British broadcasting to go on in the future much 
as it has in the past. Many people may find it something of 


an effort to remember the fundamental liberal principle that all 
monopolies are suspect and that a monopoly which makes itself 
responsible for the moral and cultural standards of all sound 
broadcasting and television is doubly so, even when it is 
supported by the most impressive public spirit, sense of respon- 
sibility and good intentions. It may have been the inertia of 
the rest of the Beveridge Committee that put Mr. Selwyn 
Lloyd in a minority of one in his protest against the whole 
principle of monopoly, and that led the Committee to reject the 
arguments for more diversity advanced by Mr. Geoffrey Crowther 
and Sir Robert Watson Watt, in which they contended from 
the outset that “ monopoly is bad—bad for the public interest 
and bad for broadcasting itself.” But, at any rate, inertia is 
not one of the shortcomings for which Lord Beveridge has 
normally been criticised and, in fact, many of the arguments 
advanced by the B.B.C. are rejected by the Committee in terms 
which are often brusque and sometimes scathing. Yet it is the 
B.B.C.’s arguments for the continuance of the monopoly which 
are finally accepted. 

It is improbable that the monopoly question will be effectively 
re-opened. This conclusion might be criticised by the Committee 
as being too sweeping. It did recommend that Very High 
Frequency broadcasting, a very important technicai improvement 
which avoids much of the present difficulty of scarcity of avail- 
able wavelengths, should be developed urgently with a view to 
increasing the diversity of programmes and setting up new local 
stations. It has also called for the setting up of National Com- 
missions for Scotland, Wales and Northern Ireland, ‘to which 
considerable powers should be delegated, and it has recom- 
mended that sound broadcasting and television should stand on 
their own feet financially. It obviously expects the suggested 
quinquennial reviews of the work of the Corporation to be taken 
very seriously. But it is still difficult to believe that these pro- 
visions would ever lead to any serious questioning of the 
superiority of the monopoly. It is most unlikely that any move- 
ment of local V.H.F. stations to get away from the B.B.C. would 
be tolerated, much less encouraged ; the powers to be delegated 
to the National Commissions are left to the decision of the 
Corporation ; and the complete separation of sound broadcasting 
and television is ruled out. 

No inquiry with which Lord Beveridge is associated is likely to 
complete its course without accumulating quantities of useful 
fact and decorating itself with trains of closely reasoned argu- 
ment. This report is no exception. It has performed a very 
useful piece of work in tidying up many details that badly 
needed it, in putting forward the recommendations listed above, 
and in calling for a revision of the B.B.C.’s published accounts, 
which in the past have been singularly uninformative. The 
suggested extension of the powers and functions of the Governors 
could conceivably help to keep the Corporation in touch with 
public opinion at a high level. Even the proposal for a Public 
Representation Service, which would take over the present 
Audience Research department and criticisms and 
suggestions from outside, might lead to good results, though here, 
it must be confessed, hopes could hardly be high, in the light 
of experience of consumers’ councils in the nationalised 
industries. But the fact remains that the B.B.C. of the future 
is unlikely to be very different from the B.B.C. of the past. 

Nobody really knows whether the break-up of the monopoly 
would have led to good or bad results. Along that unknown 
road lie the possibilities of new and free experiment, possibly 
commanding greater financial resources than the B.B.C. is ever 
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likely to have ; but along the same road lies possible disaster, 
collapse of a sense of public responsibility and the spread of 
radio advertising. The B.B.C. wants to stick to the known path 
on which will be found that sense of responsibility, intelligence 
and devotion to duty which it has always commanded, and hopes 
to command in future; but on Which will also be found the 
danger of monotony and mediocrity. The Beveridge Committee 
has elected for the known path. The B.B.C. and its most con- 
vinced supporters would no doubt find the reasons for this 
decision in the realm of empirical wisdom and a British genius 
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for clinging to that which works. The doubters would no doubt 
attribute the decision to the insidious influence of twenty-eight 
years of monopoly in damping down discussion, removing jt 
from the realm of the practical, until finally it becomes difficult 
even to envisage a possible alternative. Whatever the right 
answer is, the British Broadcasting Corporation is more firmly 
established than ever, and the best that can be done by men of 
good will is to encourage the further growth of its virtues and 
to remain vigilant against the dangers which are inherent in its 
great powers. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE Cabinet changes are important on both administrative 

and personal grounds. The separation of housing and health 

has long bezn widely advocated, and the Prime Minister's 
decision to entrust the former to Mr. Dalton rather than to Mr. 
Stokes will occasion no serious criticism. Mr. Dalton has made 
a good start at the Ministry of Town and Couniry Planning, where 
he is dealing with a subject in which he is keenly 
Housing will be a very different matter and will call for the exercise 
of administrative abilities in which he has yet to prove that he 
excels ; his experience at the Board of Trade justified doubt rather 
than assurance regarding that. Mr. Marquand, similarly, in 
administering the National Health Service, will be tested as he never 
has been yet. But major interest, of course, is in the transference 
of Mr. Bevan to a new sphere—a move which will not greatly 
distress the medical profession. Of the abilities of the late Minister 
of Health there can be no question, and in a post which requires 
toughness he can probably command more of that quality than his 
predecessor, Mr. Isaacs. But which way will he exert it? He is as 
impenitently Left as ever, and there is a Left in the industrial 
as in the political field. But knowledge that that fact is fully 
appreciated and that his attitude in industrial disputes will be closely 
studied will probably enable the new Minister to subordinate his 
personal sympathies successfully to the duties of his office, which 
may 
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well involve considerable direction of labour. 
* . * * 

days ago Mr. I. J. 

referred to the fuel crisis, 


vein that one remedy was for 


Pitman, M.P., addressing some 
ind remarked in no 
women to wear 


So Te few 
feminine gathering, 
profoundly serious 
more petticoats ; he noticed that in his own secretarial colleges as 
petticoats went up in quantity and length fuel bills went down. 
This is a field in which Mr. Pitman, I am sure, speaks with more 
authority than I can; I should have thought personally that 
when petticoats went down, not up, the fuel-bills did the same. 
That, however, is by the way. Mr. Pitman’s observations, it appears, 
the Atlantic (as right 
and proper), with the result that he was rung up the next morning 
from Chicago by the Teen-Agers’ Gazette of that city, and inter- 
viewed by transatlantic telephone on the burning question he had 
ventilated, particularly on the practice of Mrs. Pitman in these 
Such are the topics that rock two continents 
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were promptly transmitted across was only 


matters 


* * * * 

Flying Saucer literature multiplies The Astronomer-Royal 
disposed ot Mr. Gerald Heard’s Riddle o} the I lying Saucers 
in the Spectator a month ago Since then I have been 
reading Donald Keyhoe’s The Flying Saucers are Real 
(Hutchinson, 2s pressed on me by a University Professor 
who is completely convinced, and Behind the Flying Saucers, 
by Frank Scully (Gollancz, 10s. 6d.) Are the books worth 
reading Yes, they are Both of them are “good copy,” 


particularly the cheaper one, which records the results of an investi- 
gation into the whole affair conducted for the New York magazine, 
True, by a man who had been both a balloon pilot and an aeroplane 


pilot. There are three classic cases—of Kenneth Arnold, who started 
the whole excitement by reporting nine shiny objects flying over 
some mountains in Washington State in June, 1947; of Captain 
Mantell, who, in January, 1948, chased—something—to a height of 
20,000 feet over Godman Air Force base in Kentucky, and then 


crashed to his death, whether through lack of oxygen o1 through 
aggressive action by the something ; of Lieut. G. F. Gorman, who 
had a 27-minute dog-fight with what might have been a flying saucer 
at Fargo, North Dakota; two control officers and a civilian jn 
another aeroplane saw the whole affair. Then there were the 50 or 
more inhabitants of Farmington, New Mexico, who saw “ hundreds” 
of flying saucers one day in March, 1950. Last and best are the 
stories of the saucers that crashed—saucers made of a metal as 
light as aluminium but incredibly strong, with a crew of sixteen 
little men, 40 inches high (home-port the planet Venus ?), all dead, 
burned chocolate colour by some unexplained blast of heat. The 
sense or nonsense of it all? Search me, as they say in flying-saucer 
country. But the United States Air Force, after investigating 270 
reports of flying-saucer incidents had to admit that there were 34 
stories for which it could find no explanation. 

* 7 7 * 


A limited company is said to have neither a soul to be saved 
nor a body to be kicked. That can be said with, if anything, more 
truth of a Government department. Take the Ministry of Health. 
In the past many people paid subscriptions to voluntary hospitals 
by Covenant under Deed, enabling the hospital to claim back income 
tax on the gift. Now, with the hospitals taken over by the State, and 
paid for by previous donors in taxes, many such donors desire 
naturally to drop their contributions. But the Ministry of Health 
will have none of that. The Covenant is of seven years’ duration, 
and the Ministry, pointing out that under the Act sums formerly pay- 
able under such a deed now go to the Hospitals’ Endowment Fund, 
demands its full seven pounds’ worth of flesh. Legally, I imagine 
it can claim it, but a subscriber to a local hospital was clearly 
giving his money under quite different conditions. Equity, | should 
say, requires that if in the changed circumstances he wishes to be 
released from his bond he certainly should be. Since the Ministry's 
letter to a donor is cyclostyled it is clear that, as might be expected, 
donors in large numbers are seeking release vain. 

* * x tk 


so lar in 


Not everyone knows that there exists such a body as the Reindeer 
Council of the United Kingdom (though I believe I have given it 
a little publicity before). The purpose of the Council, as I under- 
stand it, is to acclimatise reindeer in Scotland—though communiqués 
on the subject are issued from Cambridge, which is hardly reindeer 
country. Whether these quadrupeds are to be 
adornments of the countryside or for baser commercial purposes 
I am not clear, but since the matter is inder consideration by “ the 
relevant Government Departments” any reindeer which would 
rather stay where it is, further north, can dismiss anxiety from its 
mind for some time. Since the cave-paintings show that reindeer 
once abounded in southern France, fears that Scotland would be 
insufficiently frigid are unnecessary (despite some change of climate). 

* * * * 


imported as 


A man I know has been baffling his friends with what would 
appear to be the simplest of questions. What is the missing word 
in the quotation “ There were in the same country shepherds abiding 
in the field, keeping watch over their —— by night”? I have tried 
it out fairly thoroughly in my own circle, lay and clerical, and no 
one has so far given the right answer—which can be found in 
Luke II, 8. JANUS. 
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Defence and Controls 


By LIONEL ROBBINS 


SPECTATOR, 


N last week's Spectator Mr. Oscar Hobson made certain 

criticisms of a recent statement of mine on defence prepara- 

tions. It is with reluctance that I enter into argument with 
Mr. Hobson, from whom I have learnt so much and with whose 
general point of view I so often sympathise so completely. But 
the point at issue is an important question of policy ; so perhaps 
some public discussion may be of value. 

Mr. Hobson’s strictures are two in number. I urged more speed 
in rearmament, an immediate acceleration of stock-piling and a 
massive programme of civil defence, especially shelters ; to get this 
| suggested that, in addition to a drastic financial policy, some 
resort to direct controls would be necessary. Mr. Hobson suggests 
that | am asking too much, that increased rearmament has greater 
urgency than the other objectives ; and he implies, although he does 
not mention me by name in this connection, that, in recommending 
direct control, | am recommending measures inappropriate to this 
stage of the cold war and likely to impair our capacity for prolonged 
effort. 1 will try to deal with these strictures in this order 

May I begin, however, by trying to bring out an essential 
difference of assumption as regards time which, I fancy, underlies 
all our further differences ? Mr. Hobson seems willing to assume 
that the international situation with which we are at present con- 
fronted is one which can be met safely by a process of increased 
rearmament, which, when it has reached its desirable upper limit, 
can then be followed by a suitable accumulation of stocks and a 
shelter programme. He speaks of all this as hypothesis. But I am 
sure that, if he thought matters were more serious than this, he 
would not hesitate to say so and demand appropriate measures. 
My assumption, however, is a different one. I see a situation of 
alarming weakness—a position in which it is, perhaps, doubtful 
whether we could successfully defend this island for long, let alone 
the remaining fringe of continental Europe, should war break out 
here and now. I am told further of a position as regards atomic 
weapons in which the present superiority of the Atlantic Powers, 
clearly their main present means of defence, may not continue to 
be an effective deterrent for more than a year or two. In such 
circumstances I argue that the utmost possible speed of defence 
preparation is incumbent upon us. I do not argue that war is 
bound to come ; I can think of quite a number of reasons why it 
may not come. But I argue that, while there is an appreciable 
chance of its coming, we ought to be prepared to exert quite 
extraordinary efforts to make ourselves stronger. 

It is here, I am convinced, that my differences with Mr. Hobson 
begin. Let me make a relatively optimistic assumption, namely, 
that war is unlikely this year, and that the period of intense danger 
does not begin until 1952. Even so, to postpone the accumulation 
of stocks and the construction of shelters until rearmament is 
further advanced would seem to me to be running risks which are 
quite unjustifiable. It takes time to accumulate stocks and to 
construct shelters. When I think of the perils to which we should 
be exposed if war should actually break out, with our stocks as 
low as they are and our arrangements for civil defence in their 
present condition, | confess I feel that we have not a moment to 
lose. Would Mr. Hobson really care to face submarine blockade, 
rocket attacks on the ports and continual bombing of our cities, 
perhaps by atomic weapons, in our present state of preparedness ? 

Now, of course, given the objectives of arms, stocks and shelters, 
and given the amount of total sacrifice that we are prepared to 
make, there are still real questions of priority ; for rearmament 
makes demands on materials, stockpiling makes demands on re- 
sources for civil defence and so on. I admit freely that there are 
important problems here. But from my point of view they are not 
the heart of the matter. The great problem is, how many of our 
other objectives, how much civil investment, how much of our 
existing standard of life, are we willing to give up for war prepara- 
tions? And here, given the dangers of the present situation, the 
only limit that | would be prepared to admit would be the limit 
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at which civilian morale would be endangered. But this limit cannot 
be determined until there has been much more frank talk in public. 
The morale of the people depends upon what the people believe 
to be at stake. Much as we have lived in a world of dreams and 
delusions, I do not belicve that the people are incapable of big 
sacrifices if it is made clear to them that, if they do not make 
such sacrifices, they run the risk of war and, if war comes, the 
destruction of most of what makes life worth living. But so far 
the people have not been given a lead. 1 wonder if Mr. Hobson 
thinks that, if they were, they would be incapable of responding. 

It is this apparent difference in our estimate of the urgency of 
the present situation which underlies what I believe to be my second 
difference with Mr. Hobson. I agree with all that he says about 
the clumsiness of direct controls ; I retract nothing that I have said 
in this connection in the past. And if I thought that the needs 
of the situation could be met merely by an acceleration of re- 
armament, followed later by stockpiling and civil defence, I should 
agree with Mr. Hobson that extensive resort to direct controls 
would be unnecessary. I have no sympathy with the view that 
adaptation to changes of this sort should be brought about by 
extensive suspension of the normal fiscal and market mechanisms. 
But, if | am right about the urgency of our present needs, the 
situation is very different. I am all for using the price mechanism 
as far as possible. I agree with Mr. Hobson that it is absurd to 
neglect the rate of interest as a means of securing some of the 
necessary economies of investment—though, as I fancy he would 
agree, this itself would entail some very “direct” arrangements 
about the existing floating debt, if public finance were not to be 
subject to very disturbing burdens. But granted all this, 1 do not 
see how the changes which seem to me to be necessary are fo be 
carried through with the requisite speed in the absence of con- 
siderably more measures of direct control than he appears to think 
necessary. How are we to get the abrupt curtailment of civil con- 
sumption and investment necessary to permit simultaneous stock- 
piling, rearmament and a shelter programme if we are to leave 
things to work out via the effects of next April’s Budget, however 
stringent, and the slow reaction of individual plans to changed 
market circumstances ? Short of a revolution in the wage structure 
and the labour market, can we really hope to get the necessary 
shifts of labour without some suspension of the voluntary system ? 

Mr. Hobson charges those who advocate more extensive resort 
to direct control with wishing to fight the next war with the methods 
of the last. I dare say he may be right as regards some of the 
advocacy. But I suggest that it is to over-simplify the problem 
to think that all recommendations of this sort spring from this 
frame of mind. In the letter to which he refers I was careful to 
go out of my way to repudiate any wooden or doctrinaire resort 
to measures of this kind ; and I stated in so many words that what 
I urged was an absence of inhibition rather than imitation of an 
earlier procedure. I know others, quite as far from the doctrinaire 
left as I am, who hold similar views. Personally I should hope 
that if we could make the effort which the situation seems to call 
for, and if by that means we were able to prevent the outbreak 
of global war, extensive use of direct controls might be limited 
to a comparatively short period. But I do not think that we can 
make such an effort if we are hampered by any general prejudice 
against their use in present circumstances. By all means let us 
use the tax and price mechanism to the full ; I am in cordial agree- 
ment with Mr. Hobson’s courageous views on the positive side of 
this question. But bv itself, or even with the degree of direct 
control which Mr. Hooson appears to be willing to allow, I fear 
that this mechanism would be too slow. Moreover, private expecta- 
tions of what is coming are too uncertain for individual reactions 
to be unambiguously in the right direction. 

In conclusion may 1 re-emphasise my central contention? I do 
not say that war will come, either sooner or later. But I do say 
that if the chances of it coming soon are at all significant, then it 
is imprudent not to make adequate insurance. Given even, say, 
one chance in five, then the only grounds I can conceive for not 
urging a supreme effort are, either that we believe that in that event 
we are beaten anyway or that we believe that both statesmen and 
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people are so deaf to reason and so blind to facts that no amount 
of persuasion will induce them to do what is necessary to put them- 
selves in a position to survive. I cannot believe that Mr. Hobson 
would adopt either of these attitudes. But, if that is so, I must ask 
him does he really maintain that the chances of something going 
wrong On a grand scale soon are very much smaller than | have 
assumed ? 


France’s Fears and Hopes 


By D. R. GILLIE 
Paris 
OPES and fears in suitable proportions are certainly 
essential to a nation’s health. The more realistic they are, 
no doubt, the better it is for everyone, but even illusory 
hopes are better than none in some dark moments, just as even 
illusory fears can attenuate complacency. It would seem to be 
one of the troubles of the present world system that the doses of 
hope and fear which one nation may be administering to itself 
are quite unsuited to its closely associated neighbour. To read 
in France today the horrid threats with which the Americans are 
being stirred to action is certainly not very good for morale. 

A nation still sheltering between two oceans is being told by 
many of its most conscientious advisers that national disaster is 
only just round the corner. What of the French sheltered from 
the forces of the Soviet Union by ten divisions and the river Rhine ? 
A resident on the Continent must often wonder how he has courage 
to go on living after reading some American publicists. The 
Janguage which may be excellent to stir the Americans to action is 
certainly not that best suited for French nerves. It is not surprising 
that it is now much easier to find a flat in Strasbourg than it was 
a few months ago. If the situation is really quite as bad as some 
responsible journalists have suggested, then it is difficult to see 
what beside honour can be served by any effort that France can 
make. If the Soviet armies are really to roll forward within the 
next few months, then neither the lengthening of military service in 
France and Great Britain and the United States, nor the voting of 
increased taxation, nor the transfer of capital and labour from the 
manufacture of consumption goods to that of armaments is likely 
to be of the slightest use as far as France is concerned. She will 
be submerged, and when the flood finally subsides it will leave bare 
a landscape of wreckage, both material and moral. 

It is essential, therefore, if France is to play the part that is 
required for her own defence and that of her neighbours, that 
Frenchmen should not believe that a conflict is inevitable ir the 
immediate future. The only advantage that can result from such 
an idea is that it scares away a certain number of rats who have 
already transferred their capital by devious ways to South America 
and are now following it there. The hope which is stimulating 


many Frenchmen today 1s the prospect of a Four-Power Conference... 


This should not be confused with “appeasement” or its modern 
Continental version “neutralism.” It is, in its best form, closely 
akin to the doctrine of General Eisenhower's broadcast: that the 
Atlantic Alliance exists to make peace possible. The first possibility, 
jt is argued, should not be rejected before it has been closely 
examined. The underlying assumption is the healthy one that so 
much concealment in the Soviet camp serves to cover weakness 
as well as aggressive strategy, and that, therefore, there is anxiety 
in Moscow as well as in Western capitals. 

The matter for negotiation, if negotiation there is to be, is 
necessarily the future of Germany. France's attitude on German 
rearmament has prevented her allies from completely committing 
themselves in this matter. Even if the European army of “ combat 
teams ™ is never to become a military reality, it has already achieved 
diplomatic substance by preventing any proposal to establish a 
German national force. Originally the French attitude seems to 
have been predominantly negative. France feared a short-term 
and two long-term dangers. The first was that the proposal to 


create a German army would provoke immediate preventive action 
by the Soviet Union while continental Europe was still unable to 
resist. 


If the Americans attached so much importance to raising 
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German troops, so must the Russians, who had experienced their 
valour as far east as Stalingrad. 

The second danger was that German troops would necessarily be 
inspired by the desire to recover the former German territories 
beyond the Oder, that they would influence any German Government 
of which they were the instrument, and that ultimately the West 
would be faced with a fait accompli of German aggression, which 
would invelve the free nations, since they could not stand by and 
watch Russian armies fight their way to the Rhine. The third 
danger was the consolidation of the alliance of the western Slavs 
with Russia, since they would fear a German attempt to restore 
the former populations of the Sudeten territories, Silesia, Eastern 
Pomerania and East Prussia. 

With these negative fears has now been mingled the hope that 
the Soviet Union might be sufficiently concerned to avoid German 
rearmament to pay a price. Communist propaganda against 
German rearmament has certainly suggested by its almost maniacal 
character that this is a major Soviet preoccupation. All arms 
imported into France from America are now described in the 
Communist Press as destined for the new Wehrmacht, which is 
spoken of as if it already existed. General Eisenhower is regularly 
represented in cartoons in secret conference with German generals. 
This propaganda line is no doubt partly due to a desire to exploit 
the natural dislike of any country that has been occupied by the 
Germans for the proposal to rearm them. But it seems also to imply 
a directive making opposition to German rearmament a first priority, 
What would the neutralisation of Germany be worth to the 
Kremlin ? 

Clearly the West might make a very bad bargain. The Soviet 
aim would necessarily be to dislocate the whole Western alliance 
and to get American troops out of Europe. M. Schuman has 
already warned that success could only be achieved in a Four-Power 
conference if the three Western Powers remained united, and that 
no scheme for a neutralised, demilitarised Germany would make 
sense without continued occupation. One can, however, rely on 
the French Government itself, as well as France's allies, to treat 
all Soviet proposals with the greatest circumspection and to avoid 
obvious traps. 

The more serious danger would seem to be a failure in America 
to appreciate how essential it is for France to treat these negotiations 
with the utmost seriousness, and to give them every reasonable 
chance of success. Voice after voice has been raised in France 
protesting in various ways, direct and indirect, that the Soviet 
proposal of negotiations must not be treated as merely a carrot 
hung in front of a donkey’s nose. These warnings can be found 
in the New Year’s message of the President of the Republic and 
in the speech of M. Herriot, when re-elected last week as President 
of the National Assembly for 1951, as well as in speeches by the 
Prime Minister, M. Pleven, the Minister of National Defence, M. 
Moch, and the Minister of Foreign Affairs, M. Schuman. They 
have grown in force and clarity. The French Government has some 
ground for thinking that the desperate isolation of M. Moch 
defending his European army in New York has borne fruit and that 
France is no longer alone in propounding the thesis that more might 
be lost than won by treating the question of Western Germany's 
part in Atlantic defence as one closed for discussion ‘with the 
Soviet Union. 

The working hypothesis that something might come out of these 
discussions is for the time being an essential factor in French 
morale, and the American attitude to this hypothesis is for many 
Frenchmen the test of America’s whole approach to the problems 
of peace and war. Is General Eisenhower or General MacArthur 
the true representative of the United States? These two men are 
assuming mythological proportions. The worst that the Com- 
munists can think of to say about General Eisenhower is that he 
is the MacArthur of Europe. The name of General MacArthur 
has become associated, perhaps quite wrongly, with the idea of 
insufficient preoccupation with the fate of the civilian population and 
a desire to spread war in order to win it. Totally mendacious 
propaganda in the Communist Press has worked up this reputation 
into something sulphurously satanic. In the whole of the rest of 
the French Press he has few defenders. 
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Memories of General Eisenhower six years ago and the impression 
left by his short broadcast are quite different. But for the effective 
working of the Atlantic Pact this impression is still much too faint. 
At all events it is the whole American Government that must be 
associated with the Eisenhower image, as no doubt it can be if 
American diplomacy is felt to be leaving not even the most improb- 
able hope of peace untried. The increased confidence in America 
thus engendered amongst Frenchmen would help to replace by new 
hopes those now so tentatively placed in Four-Power negotiations, 
were they to fail. It is difficult to see how rearmament could be 
delayed or impeded as a result. 


What’ll be the Title ? 


(Philosaphic Lyric for a Samba) 


O to scuttle from the battle and to 
settle on an atoll far from 
brutal mortal, ‘neath a wattle portal! 

To keep little mottled cattle and to whittle 
down one’s chattels and not hurtle 
after brittle yellow metal ! 

To listen, non-committal, to the anecdotal 
local tittle-tattle on a settle round 
the kettle. 

Never startled by a rattle more than betel-nuts 
a-prattle or the myrtle-petals’ subtle 
throttled chortle ! 

But I'll bet that what'll happen if you footle 
round an atoll is you'll get in rotten 
fettle living totally on turtle, nettles, 
cuttle-fish or beetles, victuals fatal 
to the natai élan-vital, 

And hit the bottle. 

I guess I'd settle 

For somewhere ethical and practical like Bootle.- 

JUSTIN RICHARDSON. 


Truth Behind the Curtain 


By ROBERT WAITHMAN 


Washington 


HERE are some signs that one of the New Year resolutions 

of the United States Government has been to step up its 

propaganda to the Iron Curtain countries. What President 
Truman some time ago called a campaign of truth will soon be 
hitting a longer and steadier stride. It may be that some of the 
more hard-bitten observers on this side of the Iron Curtain have 
been inclined to regard “ campaign of truth” as a rather grandilo- 
quent euphemism for a propaganda campaign; and perhaps it is. 
But the State Department's Voice of America, in whose hands the 
waging of the carhpaign will principally be, is entitled to retort 
that, even though it may not have world rights to the comprehensive 
answer to Pilate’s question, the material it will be beaming eastward 
over Europe and westward over Asia will have a high content of 
what is ascertainably true. 

And it is aware a good deal better than most of its critics are 
of just what room there now is for the propagation behind the 
Curtain of what is ascertainably true. It has in its files a very large 
accumulation of evidence of the extent to which the millions who 
live and labour in the Sovict Union and the satellite countries have 
been obliged to rely on what is ascertainably untrue for such ideas 
as they have of the West in general and of America in particular. 

From time to time some of the more striking stories that are 
printed and broadcast beyond the Curtain about the United States, 
its government, institutions and people, are reproduced in para- 
graphs or inside-page articles in this country ; and sometimes an 
official drops some of the latest examples into a speech he is making. 
It is rather unlikely that these revelations get much circulation any- 
where else in the West, and that may be a pity. There may be 
something to be learned from them. 

for Americans, who have a fair idea of what is going on in 
their own country, a good many of the extracts from Communist 
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writings have an element of pure burlesque. Dr. William C. John- 
stone, Jr., director of the State Department's Office of Educational 
Exchange, produced a memorable one last month when he wag 
addressing an association of colleges and secondary schools in 
Virginia. He read a bit from the transcript of a recent Slovakian 
broadcast which was undertaking to describe a meeting of President 
Truman’s Cabinet. 

“When the U.S. Minister of Education was called upon (tha 
broadcast said) to furnish the text of a proposed article, it was 
found that he had stopped attending Cabinet meetings because 
his salary had not been paid for several years. The Secretary 
of the Treasury explained that there were no funds for such 
purposes, for they had to be used for armaments. The pro- 
posal to reduce the quantity of hydrogen in the hydrogen bomb 
in order to get money for the Ministry of Education was re 
jected because the bomb industry might complain and a crisis 
on the Wall Street market might result.” 

The State Department had plainly been cherishing this one as a 
classic. The translated and monitored stories are not always ag 
funny as this. Yet even the funny ones toe the line. 

The line behind the Iron Curtain requires that America shall 
be projected as a country where the oppressions and excesses, the 
deficiencies and fears of life under Soviet Communism occur in a 
much worse form. The Soviet rulers have introduced a tolerance 
at home of their own sins by imputing the same sins, magnified and 
in glorious Technicolor, to their most dangerous adversary. Thus 
the Moscow Government, which has created ]70 divisions, has 
hammered into the minds of its people the conviction that the 
Washington Government, which during most of 1950 could call on 
no more than ten divisions, is a body of mad, imperialist-minded, 
greedy, conscienceless warmongers. Thus the Moscow Government 
which has remorselessly manipulated the minds of its own and its 
satellites’ youth, has accused the Washington Government of pre- 
siding over (as the Journal of Soviet Pedagogy said) a system 
designed “to educate obedient, non-thinking, non-resisting slaves 
of capital just as the medieval school educated obedient slaves of 
feudal barons.” 

And thus the Moscow Press, which is employed solely as a tool 
of Soviet Communism, describes the American Press as the tool of 
“ millionaire warmongers,” and declares it to be dedicated to “ lies, 
slanders and the shameless advertising of the American way of 
life.” In the country where there is no news except that which can 
be made to conform to Communist requirement, a critic in the 
Literary Gazette some time ago declared that the American Press 
evaluates its news “ from only one point of view—how useful this 
bit of news is to those who are sitting in the fortresses and towers 
of Wall Street.” 

The pattern is so clear that when two correspondents of Pravda 
report back that New York is “ a dirty, neglected city, its sidewalks 
and pavements littered with decaying garbage, its streets unwashed 
for many months,” the instinct of anyone who has noted the trends 
is to wonder whether there can have been recent complaints about 
the condition of the.streets and pavements of Moscow. And if 
the Americans feel some scepticism about the degree of contentment 
among Soviet workers and their ability to buy what they see in 
the Moscow shops, the Russians have themselves encouraged such 
doubts. For Pravda has said: 

“The stories of seamen who have been to America paint 
the plight of the workers in that country. This is what I. A 
Zadorozhny, an electrical machinist, 8aw in New York: ‘ There 
are no buyers in the stores. The stores are deserted; and it 
is not because people do not need clothing, footwear and goods, 
but because people have nothing to buy all this with.’ 
Zadorozhny told of the terrible unemployment in America 
Some people work no more than ten to twelve hours a week ; 
others have no employment; others don’t work at jobs for 
which they’re qualified. In Brooklyn decently dressed Americans 
came up to our sailors and begged a penny for food.” 

Or, again, from a broadcast of the Soviet radio in Hungarian: 

“Children are perishing by the tens of thousands, killed by 
exposure, famine and varidus diseases All this is happening 

} 


in rich America. and it is dreadful to think what is going o 
in the satellite States.” 
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Or, again, from the New Times: 

“ Out of an aggregate (college) graduating class of 750,000 
only one-fifth have managed to find jobs—as waiters, street- 
cleaners, cemetery employés. The rest are doomed to a life 
of semi-starvation unless their parents can support them.” 

The leaders are villainous profiteers obsessed with war ; the people 
are miserable, exploited, starving—this is the picture of America 
behind the Iron Curtain. And there recurs the theme of the 
American children whose minds the Wall Street imperialists are 
poisoning. “A text-book now used in American schools,” /zvestia 
reported, “declares: * Always remember that your pupils are 
material being trained and prepared for combat. The instructor 
must note and encourage the natural desire to fight and kill.” 
Perhaps the line tends to remove some qualms of Russian parents 
about the brand of Communism that is being taught in Soviet 
schools. But it cannot be expected to exert any such soothing 
effect in Washington ; and among those who know what is going 
on there is no disposition to question either the phraseology or 
the urgency of Mr. Truman's call for a campaign of truth. 


The Church in China 


By CECIL NORTHCOTT 


S British missionaries leave China on furlough, their visas 
are not being renewed for their return journey. Here and 
there a*few specially qualified people will remain in 

association with hospitals and colleges, but, by and large, the British 
missionary effort in China of a hundred and more years’ standing 
is gradually coming to an end. It is not a final end, because the 
universal links which bind Christians together round the world 
cannot be severed by administrative or political action. Neither 
is it an end for British interest and concern. There will always 
be a China. Too much of Christian care and character have gone 
into China, since the days when Robert Morrison, the British pioneer 
missionary, prowled on its perimeter, for a final curtain ever to be 
called. 

What Morrison hoped for, but never saw, was the Christian 
Church firmly planted on Chinese soil and under the direction of 
the Chinese themselves. That is now a fact, and one so important 
that the People’s Government in its omnicompetent strategy for 
China’s life does not ignore it. So far there is no open persecution 
of Christians, nor a proscribing of Christian institutions. Nor is there 
likely to be if Communist technique in other lands is followed. A 
plan of “ domestication “ is in process. The welfare services which 
Christians introduced to China—hospitals, schools, community ser- 
vices, technical training, and care of the aged and poor—are being 
brought into a national system. One delegate to a recent All-China 
Health Conference predicted a future of thirty years for mission 
hospitals, so far behind is China in the glimmerings of a health 
service. A Government official likened mission hospitals to the 
role of a betrothed junior daughter-in-law of the family. Sooner 
or later she will be welcomed into the family. Why not be sym- 
pathetic to her? 

The way of the schools is harder. Courses in the theory of the 
new democracy are compulsory in all the private middle schools 
which have grown up through Christian missions. In some places 
religious teaching is prohibited in school buildings. One Christian 
boy in a day-school was singled out for the questions: “Do you 
really believe God made man out of a lump of clay ? “ and “ Who 
is the boy who goes to Sunday school?” Christian youth-groups 
in school and university are under great pressure to accept Com- 
munist philosophy, and one Christian leader who ventured to suggest 
at a local People’s Assembly that Communism and Christianity had 
some things in common was howled down. 

Ihe oldest and largest Christian Church in China, the Roman 
Catholic, has already issued its condemnation of Communism, and 
the absence of its representatives at consultations with the Govern- 
ment is thus explained Other Churches and their leaders have at 
least understood some of the reasons for Communism’s triumph 
" it brings. In the 


social revolution 


n China, and welcome the “ 
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summer of this year a four-day consultation between a group of 
Christian leaders and Premier Chou En-lai was held in Peking, at 
which, it is reported, Chou talked for thirteen hours and Paraded 
his knowledge of Christianity. At one time he was associated 
with the Chinese Y.M.C.A. He sees the Church as an agent of 
reactionary imperialism, particularly the American brand, but asserts 
that once the Christian house is cleaned up there is a place for 
Christianity in China. He believes, so it is said, that there is no 
need for Christians to give up their faith in order to be Communists, 
and wants Christians to be one of the co-operating groups in the 
New China. 

Chou’s advocacy is subtly attractive to some Chinese Christians, 
and there are already entrants into his house of co-operation, and 
more will undoubtedly follow. But the core of Christian belief 
in China is best represented by the statement issued last July 
by the bishops of the Anglican commuhion (Chung Hua Sheng 
Kung Hui), amongst whom there is only one man of Western birth, 
The statement welcomes “the liberation which has come to the 
people of our nation, and, with the utmost sincerity, we uphold that 
freedom of religious faith which is guaranteed in the ‘Common 
Political Principles’. The bishops say further: 

“We acknowledge that the Church is not only unable to 
compromise with imperialism, feudalism or bureaucratic capital- 
ism, but takes issue with them as being fundamentally in 
opposition to the faith of the Church.” 
the much-debated question of “ foreign support” 
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On the bishops 
say: 

“Our Chureh has already made real achievements along the 
lines of becoming self-governing, self-supporting and self- 
propagating ; we are now determined, along with all our fellow- 
Christians, to press forward together to achievement of our 
goal within the shortest possible time.” 

If this is done, it will be but an expedited last-minute rush along 
a course which the Chinese Church—with vigorous missionary 
prompting—has been pursuing for years. There is nothing new in 
trying to get rid of “ foreign’ money and “ foreign ” leadership 
within the Chinese Church. The process is at least as old as this 
century, and has gone on because Christianity naturally belongs to 
the country where it lives and develops. But Communist pressure 
is likely to cut the precious links which bind China’s Christians 
to the universal Church, a relationship which Chou En-lai and 
his friends evidently do not regard as essential to the Christian faith. 
A group of Christians put out an unofficial statement recently, "how- 
ever, which shows that there are those in the Chinese Church who 
value the ecumenical nature of the Church.. “Let us hold fast,” 
they say, “to the essential ecumenical nature of the Church of 
Christ, realising this to be a vital part of the Church’s fundamental 
witness.” 

In all branches of the Protestant Churches there are able and 
devoted Chinese now in positions of leadership. This is particularly 
so in the Anglican Church, where the policy of training for leader- 
ship has brought to the front a group of men who know where they 
stand in the Christian faith, and are capable of bearing fearless 
witness to it. One English missionary comments that the diocese 
in which he has been working “ is fully capable of handling its own 
affairs—evangelistic as well as administrative. It has received 
that democratic training in administration that will enable it to stand 
firmly and to function smoothly.” On a bishop the comment is: 

“ His leadership is of outstanding quality and he possesses 
in abundant measure just those virtues and characteristics which 
the present situation demands. He lives simply to the point of 
asceticism. He endures rudeness with a quiet courtesy. He 
has the patience to wait when conditions are not propitious and 
the courage to act fearlessly when occasion demands.” 

So far the life and witness of the Christian Church in China have 
been little interfered with by the new Government. Indeed, except 
in remote country areas, where missionary work kept small Christian 
communities alive, a renewed interest in the Christian faith is 
reported. There are larger congregations in the cities, a wider circu- 
lation of literature and a new depth in Christian understanding 
People are asking the fundamental questions about the Christian 
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faith, and are reading the Scriptures with fresh eyes. To be a 
Christian means that you are a marked person and an object of 
curiosity. 

Three students went recently to a youth conference, and at the 
meals bowed their heads to say a Christian grace. At once they 
were asked for their reasons, and replied: “ There are three reasons 
why we do this: to express gratitude for the workers who grew and 
prepared our food ; to thank God who sent ile sun and rain; to 
deepen our purpose to use this food that we may the better serve 
society.” The idea caught on, and soon there were many Com- 
munists bowing their heads for the same reasons. In the old China 
no one would have noticed or bothered to enquire. In the new 
China there are reason and conviction for every action, a directive 
and an enthusiasm which should not be a poisonous atmosphere 
for Christianity to breathe in. 

Mao and his men are out to unite China, to achieve its independ- 
ence and to create a more just and equitable social order. China 
has a Communist Government, but is not yet a Communist country. 
In this creative situation a Christian Church—tiny in numbers—is 
living, and will go on living. Much of its spiritual inheritance 
comes out of the offering in life and resources from this country, 
and it asks for the continued concern of Christians here. 


Victoria R. & I. 


By a LAY READER 


HILE the bells rang out the Old Year I browsed among 

Queen Victoria’s letters. It was the right valediction. 

Earlier, when I took the evening service, I made the 
closing half-century the theme of my address; and to go back 
fifty years was still to meet the Queen. You cannot escape from 
her in the little church. The prayer-books in the pews extol per. 
The walls bear tribute to young men who died skirmishing in India 
when she was Empress. A large brass praises a peer. He had no 
ties with the village, but Henry Robinson, the vicar of the day, 
claimed a friendship with one of the Queen's greatest Ambassadors. 
Beyond the churchyard stands the dejected oak-tree which Robinson 
planted when the Queen reached her first jubilee, and near-by is 
the unwanted church-hall with a foundation-stone laid by Dame 
Mary Robinson. Candid friends may have questioned her right to 
be called a dame, but a vicar’s wife had to hold her own in a society 
hierarchic and Victorian. 

Robinson, old villagers will tell you, was a kind and well-meaning 
man who never dismissed a servant or allowed an old one to leave 
without a pension. When times were desperate, he stood at the 
narrow bend and gave bright shilling-pieces to the children as they 
came away from school. If a child was sent back behind the thick 
hawthorn hedge to collect a second shilling, Robinson was apt to 
ignore the deception. Soon no one will be left to speak of his 
charitableness, but his little snobberies are carved in brass and 
stone. Like other relics, they mirror and distort the Victorian age. 

By a few weeks I missed my chance to be called a Victorian. 
The world, when I entered it, was already in half-mourning ; it was 
on January 22nd, 1901, that the Queen had died. Yet her influence 
hovered long over a childhood split between Viceregal Dublin and 
the English Midlands. Each little sphere made the Queen in its 
own image. An Anglo-Irish grandfather was a functionary of 
Dublin Castle. Territorial and high Tory, he would not have per- 
mitted any slur on his loyalty, and he must have liked the way in 
which the women of his household feverishly got ready for the 
Queen's visit to Dublin in the last year of her reign. But, in his 
heart, it would be Dublin which honoured the Queen. Dublin 
Castle and Viceregal Lodge were the true pivots of greatness 
Windsor was their appanage. 

The English relatives were Radicals. They praised the practical 
virtues, and wanted to destroy each social privilege which stood 
in the way of money honestly acquired. They would make the 
people equal. Yet somehow the Court would go on as the Queen 
left it, for her venerable figure stood above all egalitarian plans 
She had shared their detestation of moral laxity, divorce and second 
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marriage. Constant in childbearing and splendid in widowhood, 
she gave regal shape to their own strivings, and in my childhood the 
love once proffered to the Queen was showered upon her 
descendants. An asthmatic old lady, a first cousin three times 
removed, ‘would break off a political tirade to talk of a Serene 
Highness whom she fitted unerringly into the family tree. It was 
her boast that whenever royalty came to the town she put up new 
lace curtains. I could not help noticing how long it was since a 
State landau last went by her window. 

Years later in India I saw the Queen made in yet another image. 
Curzon, her last Viceroy, turned her into a symbol of the enduring 
Raj, and other men followed his example. A Bombay merchant 
set up her marble statue in the entrance-hall of his house on 
Malabar Hill. It was always’ an incongruous spectacle, and it 
embarrassed the grandsons when they began working for Gandhi. 
Yet the Queen might have liked the merchant's loyalty more than 
Curzon’s, for she often warned her officers in India against the 
perils of racial arrogance. The royal touch was needed to the end, 
and the Viceroy who brought the Raj to its peaceful close was 
the new great-grandson whom the Queen went to see at Frogmore 
just before she left Windsor for the last time. 

On my way to church I thought of the clergymen for whom the 
Queen’s passing was the end of an epoch—Randall Davidson, who 
hurried to Osborne ; Cosmo Lang, who went with the coffin across 
the Solent ; Henry Scott Holland, whose sermon in St. Paul’s took 
an hour and fifty-five minutes to deliver. Now half a century had 
gone by, and how should I speak of the great reign to my listeners ? 
The congregation happened to be unusually small. The cold and 
the slush kept most elderly people to their firesides, and more than 
half our villagers were born after 1918. Queen Victoria stirs no 
more memories for them than Gallipoli or Passchendaele. If his 
background is still Victorian, the countryman takes it for granted. 
He thinks slowly, but he does not think historically. The wheel 
of life moves from one harvest to another. Its course is not deflected 
by pageantry nor by cataclysmic events beyond the parish. 

The imperfections of my address urged me back to the letters, 
which I had not read for twenty years. That span of time gave 
them something like a new dimension, for the abdication, the 
Churchill leadership and the Socialist revolution stood between the 
first reading and the new. Many things, good or bad, which the 
Queen dreaded have come to pass. She was wilful, and the wilful- 
ness of a descendant shook the throne. She tired Ministers with 
correspondence or with attendance at Balmoral ; and today Ministers 
are far more wearied with the demands of the party machine and 
the pressure of the departmental bureaucrats. If a wit composed 
a letter from the Queen to her Prime Minister, Clement Attlee, he 
could mix trivial objection and outraged sentiment with robust 
common sense and penetrating judgement. Yet by no manner of 
means could he make the letier ring true. The years have subtly 
altered the relationship between the throne and the executive. Tho 
Queen could not telt Mr. Bevin, as she told Salisbury and Rosebery, 
to discuss foreign affairs with the Cabiret as little as possible. One 
day Her Majesty’s Ministers will come back with the Q.C.s, but 
the Sovereign Lady will find the last century as distant as were the 
days of Queen Anne to a youthful Queen Victoria. 

Though portraits, statues, biographies, plays and films seek to 
capture the elusive personality, nothing brings back the girlish 
laughter and the steady gaze of the discerning blue eyes. Tho 
draperies, the crown, orb and sceptre present a figure which time 
has made as unreal as Queen Elizabeth’s. We might sacrifice all the 
tributes and fantasies for more of the journal and the private letters. 
The royal statue has gone from the courtyard of the Dail in Dublin 
and, perhaps, from the merchant’s house in Bombay as well. It 
does not matter. The Queen did not want to be an effigy of old 
age and august experience. Over her grave at Frogmore is the 
recumbent figure of the wife and mother as the Prince Consort 
knew her. The ravages of forty years are swept away. Already 


the anniversary of a death is overshadowed by the approaching 
centenary of the Great Exhibition, the wonderful festival for which 
a young Queen and her husband worked together. 
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The Hungarian Ticket- 
Collector 


By T. L. DORMANDY (Royal Free Hospital, London) 





only once, solved the life-problem of one of my 
I say life-problem, for I mean that fundamental 


lives. I 


HAVI 
fellow-men 
dilemma of which there is but one in each of our 
was then travelling home from the Balkans ; the war had just ended, 
and packed with a crowd that was 
picturesque only in retrospect. At about | a.m. the cold and the 
smell of garlic and perspiration drew me into the train's corridor 
And there I met the Hungarian ticket-collector. 
Hungarian is a language I had never contemplated learning. But 
that morning, chasing some sort of a travel-permit in Budapest 
i It is, I suppose, one of the most 


‘ 


onee 


trains were unheated and 


offices, I had made a discover) 
popular beliefs in the West that in 
a foreign country the first essential is to have a working knowledge 
of that country’s native tongue. What reckless disregard of facts! 
only is the lamentable gibbering we label “ talking a foreign 
not only does it require a 


order to acquaint oneself with 


language ™ offensive to the human ear, 
spirit of aggressiveness that makes any conversation pointless if not 
impossible, but foreign people do not talk their native tongues at all 
and 


I admit, such simple phrases as “ yes * and “ no” 
“ more but bevond such fundamentals their 
conversation consists of a peculiar concerto of inarticulate noises, 
shrugging of the shoulders, knitting of the eyebrows, sighs, murmurs 
and an elaborate system of gymnastics with their fingers, hands and 
test my an experimental level, I had 
abandoned that morning my French, German and 
Russian, and had concentrated on vague mumblings, vague gestures 
and the variation of “yes ” ané “ao” according to a purely 
empirical but highly successful formula of my own. Remembering 
who used to boast that she could look com- 
ight different languages, I had looked at the 
And this 


tter, 


bread 


hey 


and circuses,” 


faces. To discovery on 


serviceable 


the society hostess 


prehendingly in 
Minister's fourth secretary with intense comprehension 
is how I met the Hungarian ticket-collector. 

Unlike myself, who, having made up my mind that I couldn't 
breathe the stuffy air of my compartment any longer, had hypo- 
critically offered my seat to a female partisan with two whimpering 
babies in her arms, the Hungarian ticket-collector with greater and 

ncorrupted honesty had sold his cabin to a rosy-complexioned Swiss 
Red Cross delegate for a fabulous sum of inflated Hungarian 
eng And he came and joined me at the corridor-window, and 

some time we stared at the gloomy grey mass of the Karsts 


; 


together. Then. overcome by a yearning for human companionship, 
I offered him my last American cigarette. “ Smoker ? ” I asked in 
Hunga remembering the torn and blissfully ignored notice stuck 


n the door of my compartment. Overwhelmed by such generosity, 
he accepted my offer, carefully placed the cigarette behind his ear 


sgid a few words. 1 nodded sympathetically and, lighting my 
pipe. muttered a couple of sentences in kitchen-Latin. He found 
my remarks witty in the extreme, laughed long and loud and riposted 


with a sentence that struck me as being much to the point He 
then proceeded to tell me a funny story about the Swiss Red Cross 
much verve and gusto. (He was that archetype of 
talker one rarely meets among the well-to-do, the 
rtist of the spoken word who infuses life even into the 
commonplaces of reality.) His words, had they been presented to 
would have certainly passed my comprehension. But 
nd his talk as easily as I can understand a hit-tune 
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me on paper 
I could underst 
by Mr. Berlin 
We discussed the moral aspects of the Second World Peace that 
enter, the inconveniences of travelling by train 
in the winter, the sex-appeal of Hungarian women, and that of 
Miss K. M. in particular, at some length. We agreed upon most of 
these topics. And as the moisture crept up through our 
ndship grew up in our hearts 
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we were about to 
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At about 3 a.m. he embarked upon the story of his life. I said “ yes, 
yes ” once or twice, and he started to disclose great secrets to me. 
The yellow artificial light transformed into a Rembrandtian glow 
on his face ; he spoke softly, and I listened to him with awe. 

Pathetically full of emotion, the word “life” cropped up in his 
sentences like an operatic /eit-motif. (I knew it from the title 
of the Communist daily.) That life revolved around a problem, 
conventional, no doubt, but grave and fateful to him and strange 
and mysterious to me. Like people who venture back into the 
past, he was not looking at any particular object any more. And, 
like that of people who glance into the future, his voice was flowing 
in tuneless melodies. I prayed to God that I might understand him, 
But I was never quite certain whether he meant to start a revolution 
or write an opera, whether he pondered over poisoning his wife or 
the definite cure of consumption. Or maybe St. Peter had appeared 
to him in an ecstatic dream and had entrusted him with a heavenly 
message that he was now passing on to me Intricate and 
momentous, the life-problem of the Hungarian ticket-collector 
quickened the pulse of time. 

Long, shrill whistles came from the engine. The ticket-collector 
stopped talking, collected his little books and his brown bag. And 
unexpectedly, while | was preparing to return to my compartment, 
I turned round perplexed, and he 

I knew then that he 
that I of all men was 
For a spasm of breath 


he shot a few words at me 
repeated his words with more deliberation 
was putting his life’s great problem to me ; 
called upon to judge and to decide for him 
lessness I made frantic efforts at bribing God and His more merciful 
saints ; that man’s hopes, his doubts, his entire existence depended 
on my answer. But how could lL answer ?° In a voice that trembled 
with the misery of ignorance I uttered one of the two words | knew 
in his language. “No,” I said. 

It took me several minutes to realise that | had given the wrong 
answer. The train had stopped and the corridor filled with people. 
I shivered. I looked about, searching for the face, drawn in Biblical 
sorrow, that would haunt me forever, searching for the man whose 
hopes I had shattered to glittering dust. Holding fast to thei 
pitiful bundles, a noisy group of soldiers were climbing the stairs 
of the carriage. Wildly | pushed my way through them and got 
off the train with a jump. An icy wind was blowing from the 
mountains ; a crying, kissing, cursing crowd stampeded the bombed 
platform. My cheeks burning, driven by a fervour of remorse, 
urged by an irresistible desire'to explain and beg for mercy, I started 
to race up and down the platforms. I grabbed at the arms of 
strangers, gazed into their faces and left them staring after me 
without explanation ; I followed uniformed shadows into the staff 
canteen where peacefully they settled down to drink beer. 

On the iron bridge over the tracks I collided with a young English- 
man whom I had met at the station in Belgrade two days before 
He said something about our train leaving in a mo’ or something 
equally irrelevant. Over the railway-bridge lay the country, bleak 
and monotonous. Two trains were standing along the fields, both 
apparently deserted. Then a cloud of smoke came up from one 
of the obsolete engines, and with grotesque jerkiness the train began 
to move. And suddenly I noticed the Hungarian ticket-collector 
leaning out through one of its windows. There was obviously no 
time for explanations, for graceful apologies. Panting and breath- 
less, | started to run after the train. _ 1 stumbled over frozen clods 
of Hungarian earth, and with a last heroic effort of my lungs | 
shouted, “ Yes, yes, yes, yes, e-yes! ’ He turned his head in my 
direction. Did he say anything ? “ Yes! ” | screamed back, “ yes! ” 
And as the train turned and the ghostly green light of the indicator 
fell upon him I could see the Biblical sorrow slowly I/fting, the 
flames of new hope kindled in his eyes. I saw the smile of the 
blessed whose life-problem has been miraculously solved on earth 
I had solved it. 

I knew that I had missed my train and that | had irretrievably 
lost my overcoat, my luggage and my travel-permit. But what 
could that matter? I halted and closed my eyes and mumbled 
and mumbled that wonderful word, “ Yes, ves, yes.” My heart filled 
with joy, and for endless glorious minutes | could hear through the 
opened gates of heaven the angels’ triumphant hallelujah. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


ORD HALDANE, in his autobiography, contended that, had 
our statesmen been less “ illiterate " about Germany, it might 
have been possible to avoid the division of Europe into two 

armed camps. In using this charmingly old-fashioned word 
“ illiterate,’ Lord Haldane wished to indicate that ou: politicians 
from 1870 onwards lacked knowledge or understanding of the 
German character. We did not begin, he argued, to comprehend 
the Germans’ passion for “ abstract thinking ” or their tendency to 
approach problems deductively rather than inductively. We identi- 
fied as provocations what were littke more than the nervous 
movements of unquiet minds. The historian will reply, of course, 
that even a superficial estimate of Bismarck’s policy and methods 
should convince us that the concrete rather than the abstract was 
the essence of his genius: that there was nothing in the least abstract 
about Sadowa, the seizure of the Danish duchies, or the Ems tele- 
gram. The student of the Biilow era will also conclude that it was 
empiricism rather than system that led that virtuoso and his gifted 
master into such recurrent errors of diplomatic judgement. There 
was nothing either abstract or systematic about the Tangier visit, 
the dismissal of Delcassé, the despatch of the ‘ Panther’ to Agadir, 
the BjorkO Treaty, the Potsdam Agreement or the blank cheque 
given to Austria in July, 1914. Those who argue that the Germans 
approach every problem in terms of some “ system ™ can scarcely 
deny that German policy from 1888 onwards was marred by the 
absence of any constant directives; or that the chain of circum- 
stance that led to Germany's encirclement was forged, little link 
by link, by her own intemperate inconsequence. The errors of 
German statesmanship during the reign of William IL were due to 
the absence rather than to the presence of any logical plan, and 
were marked by a series of impulses, improvisations and emotional 


They scarcely seem to make sense. 
* * * * 


disturbances 


Yet when a man of Lord Haldane’s profound erudition and 
acute intelligence makes a considered remark that at first sight 
seems to us inapplicable, it is prudent to pause and to reflect 
whether we may not have misunderstood what he meant to say. 
When, moreover, we find experienced Germans, such as Herr von 
KiihImann, passing the mature verdict that all the misfortunes of 
German policy were due to the passion of his countrymen for “ re- 
ducing everything to a system,” we should again check our move- 
ments of dissent and consider calmly what was in his mind. It 
may be true that the main fault of Realpolitik was that in the 
hands of Bismarck’s successors it was never very real: and that 
the inconsequent gestures of the Imperial Government conveyed 
to the simple mind of Edward Grey, or to the orderly mind of 
Asquith, the impression that we were faced by insatiable restless- 
ness. Yet it may also have been true that these movements— 
interpreted by our statesmen as gestures of calculated } rovocation— 
were no more than nervous twitches of irritation, due to the inability 
of William Il and his advisers to discover the “ system” for which 
they yearned. Thus the idiotic catch-words so frequently indulged 
in by William, Biillow and Holstein may have proceeded from 
some inner uncertainty, some sense of spiritual abandonment, that 
could have been more intelligently perceived and more tactfully 
alleviated. The English are too often inclined to attribute cunning 
or malignity to those who feel and think differently from 
themselves 

* * * * 

It is difficflt to re-read the history of the ten years that led up 
to the First World War without suspecting that the statesmen of 
Western Europe were deficient in imaginative sympathy. The eyes 
of the French remained fixed upon the blue line of the Vosges ; 
Our own statesmen were encased in the public-school spirit and 
to that extent “illiterate.” The minds and memories of our own 
generation are so impregnated by the male aspects of the German 
character, by the strength and fury of the physical force that the 
Germans are able to generate, that we fail to understand the 





feminine aspects of their nature and the nervous irritability and 
intemperance that they are apt to create. I suppose that most of 
those who have devoted any attention to the fascinating problem 
of how the Germans feel would agree with me that the fundamental 
misfortune of that neurotic race is their sense of uncertainty. The 
causes of this underlying lack of self-assurance are varied and 
obscure. It may well be, as some have suggested, that this is all 
due to the fact that historically, culturally and geographically 
Germany has not been endowed with a sharp outline. She was 
sundered when Augustus withdrew his legions to the Elbe; sun- 
dered by the Reformation; sundered by the cultural contrast 
between the latinised Rhinelanders and the harsher Teutons of the 
eastern marches. She never quite knew where the nation began 
or ended ; this uncertainty was emphasised geographically by her 
vague eastern frontier, stretching against the Slavs in mile after 
mile of sand, conifer and birch. “ Every German,” wrote Friedrich 
Sieburg, “feels himself to be a grain of sand, blown here and 
there by the wind: but in every grain there is implanted a desire 
to unite with the other grains and form a rock.” 
. . * . 

Whatever may have been the causes of German uncertainty, its 
effects were evident. There was the German reliance upon physical 
power as a constant, calculable in numbers and facts; there was 
the relief afforded to personal uncertainty by mechanical or military 
groupings, by the belief that a legion on the march acquires a 
composite confidence greater than that of the individuals of whom 
it is composed ; there was the tendency to achieve solidarity by 
artificial means. It was their longing for self-assurance that ex- 
plained their addiction to verbal antitheses, such as “ World power 
or collapse ” or “ Germany must be either the hammer or the anvil,” 
in that these categorical alternatives diminished doubt. There were 
their curious, and to us almost unintelligible, conceptions of “ per- 
sonal honour.” Above all, perhaps, there was that most obdurate 
of all problems, the German preoccupation with status. It was 
difficult for us, possessed as we were of sufficient personal self- 
assurance to regard the nation as a natural organism, to under- 
stand to what degree the Germans conceived of their personal or 
national position in horizontal terms. To them it did, in fact, seem 
part of their destiny to be either the hammer or the anvil, either 
above or below. Few of our statesmen, between 1904 and 1914, 
understood this preoccupation with status ; if they realised it at all, 
they dismissed it as foolish or vulgar: their indolent indifference 
provoked the Germans to self-assertiveness. Again and again, as 
one reads the history of that decade, one is struck by the inability 
of our politicians and public to comprehend the German state of 
mind. J am not saying that, had they been more imaginative, the 
First World War could have been averted. I am saying only that, 
when Lord Haldane wrote of our “illiterate” approach to the 
German problem, he was expressing an opinion that deserves to be 
studied and recalled. 

* * * * 

There are those who contend that events are determined not by 
states of mind but by interests, and that to introduce psychology 
into the conduct of international affairs is to lose oneself in vague 
and misleading generalisations. I fully agree with this criticism. 
Yet 1 cannot resist the impression that, had our states- 
men before 1914 thought a little less about German behaviour 
and a little more about the German temperament, they would not 
have earned Lord Haldane’s reproach of illiteracy. I have a feeling 
that we might have committed fewer mistakes had we devoted 
less attention to the speeches of Hitler and Mussolini and more 
attention to their writings and dogmas. How many of our advisers 
today have benefited by any deep study of the Russian sacred 
books ? How many of them have any real conception of the feel- 
ings of doubt and elation, of bewilderment and certainty, that 
animate the shattered Germans or the confident Asiatics in the 


angry world of today ? 
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«“ Branded.” 





** Sunday in August.” 
Tue charming film at the Academy, which is written and produced 
by the author of Open City, Paisa and Bicycle Thieves, M. Sergio 
Amidei, is quite simply what it says it is, the story of a hot Sunday 


in August. We follow the fortunes of five groups of people, most 
of whom leave Rome for the seaside solace of Ostia, there to pursue 
their separate destinies in a surging throng of ebullient and semi- 
nude humanity. Very little happens and only in one instance do 
the stories overlap, but the enchanting touches of comedy, the brief 
tragedies, the penetrating insight into man at his most gregarious 
and least self-conscious, not to mention the sea, the sun and the 
sand, make this a memorable offering. The players are nearly all 
non-professional, and give vigorous, refreshing performances, and 
by the end of this baking Sunday one shares with them not only 
their lives but also their happy fatigue and their sunburns. 


* 7 7 + 


In the same programme is an art feature, some of Goya's pictures 
and drawings accompanied by Segovia on his guitar. Impressive, 
but one yearns for colour. 


* * * * 


Branded is a Western more intricately planned than is usual 
{inasmuch as the protagonist, a gunman played by Mr. Alan Ladd, 
succeeds, by having a birthmark tattooed on his shoulder, in 
persuading a rich cattle-owner, Mr. Charles Bickford, that he ts 
his long-lost son, a son who was kidnapped in childhood. Thus 
does he hope to inherit vast wealth and to settle down—which is 
the only thing gunmen seem to care about these days. Unfortunately, 
however, he falls in love with his soi-disant sister, Miss Mona Free- 
man. and the heart which once beat with great granite thumps melts 
like butter, infecting as it does so our hero's equally granite con- 
science. Not content with remorse, Mr. Ladd, in whose rugged 
beauty it is difficult to detect any thought processes whatever, tears 
off into a mountain full of Mexican bandits to re-kidnap the 
rancher’s real son. Though loth to leave his foster-father, the 
tempestuous Mr. Joseph Calleia, the youth is dragged back, Mexican 
accent and all, into the slightly bewildered bosom of his rightful 

varents, and with everything neat and tidy in the ethical line Mr. 
Pad heaves a big sigh and gets a big kiss. 
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ARTS 


Of its kind this is an excellent film. It is efficiently directed by 
Mr. Rudolph Mate, the action is swift, the scenery magnificent, and 
Mr. Ladd is always, thank heavens, Mr. Ladd, god-like, poker-faced 
and trigger-happy. VIRGINIA GRAHAM, 

MUSIC 


THe Macnaghten String Quartet at the Mercury Theatre and the 
London Classical Orchestra at Chelsea Town Hall have included 
contemporary works in their programmes this last week. It jg 
unfortunate that the most enterprising bodies of performers cannot 
always command the greatest professional skill, for any contem. 
porary idiom makes severe demands on the player. There are not 
many string players, for instance, who can be as sure of their 
intonation in a modern quartet as in, say, Haydn—for the very 
good reason that the mode of arriving at any given note is under- 
stood in the older idiom, and may often seem arbitrary in the 
modern. Then, again, the contemporary composer often “explores 
the more unusual, even eccentric, states of mind, and to do so he 
makes use of what used to be considered “ effect °—harmonics, for 
example, or flautando arpeggios—so that the player is expected 
to combine a sympathetic understanding of an esoteric state of 
mind with a technical proficiency such as was generally demanded 
of soloists only. : 

David Farquhar's string quartet was comparatively simple, un- 
pretentiously pastoral or innocently vivacious in mood ; but Dorothy 
Gow’s quartet in one movement plunged into deeper seas of feeling 
and used a correspondingly more complex and demanding style 
The major and minor seconds or ninths, cross rhythms and fugato 
passages were not ill-considered as string writing, and the design 
of the work was clear ; but the combination of mental and technical 
difficulties kept the Macnaghten Quartet so desperately busy that 
the effect on the listener was not happy. And so it happens only 
too often that works which need a maximum of rehearsal and 
technical skill are nobly undertaken by players in whom the spirit 
is willing but the flesh is weak, while the technical past masters 
exercise all their skill but only a fraction of their intelligence in re- 
creating for the hundredth time the masterpieces of the past. 

There was no lack of technical address in the London Classical 
Orchestra’s playing, under Trevor Harvey, who specialises in the 
light, athletic style and taut rhythms often characteristic of both 
late eighteenth-century and modern music. Antony Hopkins’ 
Festival Overture contained that rare thing, an organic fanfare—a 
flourish that was not simply a theatrical device but had a rhythmic 
and melodic shape capable of other treatment beside mere repetition. 
We shall no doubt hear many festival overtures this year, but not 
many, I suspect, will have the direct appeal and the unfailing musical 
interest of Antony Hopkins’ unpretentious piece. 

Racine Fricker’s Prelude, Elegy and Finale for strings is serious 
and impassioned, impressive at a first hearing, but promising more 
to a closer acquaintance like most of this composer’s work. It 
is not common to find an artist in any medium so clear in his own 
mind about what he wishes to say or so direct and economical 
in the way he says it. There was more strength than sweetness 
in these three movements ; but there was no display of forcefulness, 
none of that frantic posturing or cult of violence for its own sake 
which characterises the professional “ strong men™ of music And 
these two modern works combined excellently with Mozart's 
Coronation concerto and a Haydn symphony to form a programme 
which promises well for the series which it begins. Many people 
who will not at first be anxious to go as far as Chelsea for their 
music will be relieved to find concerts which begin at 8.30 and offer 
such a judicious blend of old and new music 

te * * * 


I hope to discuss the Sadler’s Wells revival of Verdi's Don Carlos 
next week. MARTIN COOPER 


Tue fifth column has struck and the enemy are within the gates. 
Behind locked doors the surrender was made. Not a shot was 
fired, not a bridge blown. Overnight they appeared, ranged them- 
selves in ordered rows through those hallowed precincts, and took 
possession of the very citadel itself. I studied the faces of the 
onlookers. Some, a little fearful, thought it best to pretend that 
nothing had happened and went about their business with unseeing 
eves. Others, simpler souls, felt that ridicule was a weapon still 
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ieft to them against these great historical processes, and would gather 
in groups, pointing and tittering. Others again, older folk, were 
bewildered by the monstrous dishonour that had been done, and 
their faces betrayed the emotion they felt at the eclipse of the only 
way of life they had ever known. 

if the exhibition at Burlington House is a revolution, it is rather 
like the Russian revolution without Lenin, for Picasso, the storm- 
centre of half-a-century, has refused to contribute. One might wish 
that the organisers had felt it possible to include works by him from 
public and private collections. Let us be fair, however. The 
exhibition is an act of courage on the part of the Royal Academy, 
and one it cannot have been easy to make. Within these walls 
language has for fifty years been stretched to snapping point to 
vilify the Ecole de Paris. The paintings are the same as they always 
have been ; it is the Academy that has changed. 

Sir Gerald Kelly has stated that the purpose of the exhibition is 
to assist students. ‘“ Only a very small proportion of those who 
are today young painters can have any idea at all of what actually 
happened in Paris between 1900 and 1950” In actual fact, apart 
from the question of reproductions, at least half the ninety painters 
of the Academy catalogue have been seen in London during the 
past four years or so, and it might well be argued that the world’s 
students are all too familiar with what happened in Paris between 
1900 and 1950. The trends and movements of the Ecole de Paris 
have rippled outwards to form the international painting idiom of 
today. The value of the present exhibition is that it attempts a 
sufficiently balanced impression d’ensemble of the period to enable 
one to give a reasoned judgement. 

It must be faced that some artists (Modigliani, Soutine, Derain, 
Utrillo, de Chirico, for example) are scarcely seen at their best, and 
that others have ranged so widely in style that it is impossible to 
represent them fully ; that the hanging seldom brings out the threads 
which do run through the complexities of the period (Rousseau next 
to Gris, Gris next to de Chirico; Mondrian next to Vlaminck, 
Viaminck next to Rousseau, and so on) ; that the rather dirty hessian 
walls of Burlington House are not kind to contemporary paintings, 
especially when unframed except for a thin deal strip. The docu- 
ments left by a good many derivative “innovators” are now no 
more than sad little reriod pieces, but the giants stand out still as 
the giants. Whatever the ultimate value that posterity may place 
upon them, painting and painters during the next half-century will 
find in them their sources. Had they not lived, we should have 
had to invent them, for sooner or later their experiments had to 
be made, even at the cost of failure. Let the faint-hearted take 
reassurance from the fact that the day of the great experiment is 
over ; that we face now a less heroic period, a period of synthesis ; 
that group movements have given way to the individual again. 

Canvases to be noted include the Douanier Rousseau’s Hungry 
Lion Springing on an Antelope; a curiously Corot-like Utrillo 
(No. 32); several Bonnards, of which Nos. 36 and 38 are great 
adventures in dissolving form into colour (the latter, in very high 
key, being held together by the astonishing inner line of the right 
leg); Rouault’s Sainte Face from the Musée d’Art Moderne ; still- 
lifes by Soutine, Suzanne Valadon and Vivin ; Nos. 109 by Masson, 
113 by Miro, 134 by Borés; Nos. 138, 139, 140 by Kandinsky, 
Estéve (what an exciting colourist he is!) and Hartung respectively. 

For postscript, the small boy who, asked by his increasingly angry 
mother before an apparently effortless abstraction, whether he could 
not do likewise, replied “ No” M. H. MIDDLETON. 





“The Spectator,” January 18ih, 1851 


Reports have been floating about relative to the Police 
arrangements in connection with the Exhibition in Hyde Park. 
On the one hand, it has been asserted that an importation of 
foreign detectives was about to take place; on the other, it 
was confidently stated that the Police force of the Metropolis 
was about to be doubled. Neither of these reports can be said 
to be strictly correct. The arrangements, so far as they have 
been perfected up to the present time, consist simply in the 
reorganization of the superannuated officers. At present, we 


may state on authority, the Police Commissioners do not intend 
to provide any further Police force than that we have indicated. 
It has been finally determined to protect the immediate vicinity 
of the Exhibition Building with military ; but whether or not 
it will be necessary to import a foreign detective force to 
point out foreigners of ill-repute, remains, we are informed, a 
matter for future consideration. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


THE sense of stalemate following Christmas and the New Year is due, 
I suspect, to something more than the flood of bills and tax-claims. It is 
a sign of our origins, our relationship with nature and the four seasons ; 
a bond closer than we, in our sophistication, sometimes care to acknow- 
ledge. The nadir of the year is an actuality, and man cannot escape its 
influence. We shed our leaves like the trees. Like the dormice and the 
lepidoptera, we hibernate. Hence these depressions as we stump about, 
engaged on our rustic, and also our urban, chores, by half-light on a 
January morning. And how humiliating it is to have to recognise that 
we are gloomy, that “ fallings from us, vanishings ” beset us at every 
habitual task, breaking the careful process of our routine, and shaking 
our self-command. 

Are these merely thoughts in the rain, when “the rain it raineth every 
day”? Then let them be ; for they are authentic enough, and part of the 
stuff of annual life in the country. A small grumble is a good safety- 
valve ; and heaven knows the whole race of man has enough steam up at 
the moment to blow the universe to pieces. So let us curse the weather 
that keeps us from our small and personal interests out of doors, and 
then turn cheerfully to some of the indoor jobs, 


A Rustic Interior 


At once we realise how violent a revolution has taken place during thé 
past quarter of a century. I remember that just after the last war I lived 
in a small Georgian cottage in a village. We had no electricity, no bath- 
room, no hot-water system. Every day the lamps had to be cleaned, 
filled and trimmed ; candlesticks of brass were re-polished and charged. 
A wasteful kitchen range had to be lighted every morning and every 
available pot filled with water and heated slowly, so slowly ! Washing 
up after meals was a grim battle against grease. Such conditions in a busy 
professional household served to explain why the Elizabethans and the 
Georgians ‘were not up to present-day standards of cleanliness. The 
adverse odds were too heavy. And in those davs the housewife had also 
to make her own soap, do her own weaving, and perform all the rest of 
the exercises in crafts and domestic arts which today are supplied for her, 

Look at the kitchen in most farms today, and you will find a slow- 
combustion insulated stove, stainless steel sinks, a refrigerator, a washing 
machine, and an electric coffee-grinder. In the sitting-room may be a tele- 
vision set and an electric sewing-machine. And there is, of course, the 
telephone. Maybe you will find beside the bed of the farmer's wife a 
small radio and an automatic gadget for making morning tea. I describe 
these items, knowing that many enraged farmers’ wives will raise ironio 
cries of protest at my catalogue. My answer is that it is only a mattes, 
of time, and a short time, in spite of the external menace. 


In the Garden 


One of the winter comforts for indoors begins its routine in the garden.’ 
I refer to the sawing of cord-wood for the open fires. No matter how 
satisfactory a modern heating instalment may be, the English winter 
demands an open fire where one can sit and toast one’s toes. And where 
would the cat and the corgi be without it? I find that for general warmth 
the most efficient and clean system is the oil-filled, electrically-heated 
radiator. No stoking, no grimy seams up the sitting-room and bedroom 
walls. And in one’s absence from home the power can be left on, just 
sufficient to keep the frost out of the house. 

Thoreau, in his Walden, remarks that wood heats you twice—when you 
saw it and when you burn it. One might remark that on the first occasion 
you get lumbago, and on the second chilblains. I am fortunate in being 
surrounded by fruit-orchards, so that cartage is no big problem. And 
old fruit-tree wood, especially cherry and pear, burns with a fragrance, 
For heat, a mixture of oak and ash is good, especially in large open fire- 
places. A few twigs of lavender cuttings thrown on with fresh logs fulfil, 
the sweet ritual. 

In spite of the bad weather, I have managed to get a setting of early 
potatoes into a cold frame this week—May Queen. The boiling should 
be ready for the first peas in the spring. I think people waste much 
garden space in growing main crops of potatoes. Unless there is really 
ground to spare, it is better to use one’s vegetable garden for specialities, 
and to buy potatoes from a farmer. Salad potatoes, however, for eating 
cold, must be included amongst one’s favoured vegetables, and for this 
purpose I would recommend five varieties: Belle de Juillet (this is my 
favourite), both Blue and Yellow Eigenheimer, Kipfler (a Viennese potato 
with a full, nutty flavour) and Red Star. We ought all to persuade our 
seed-merchants to stock these more regularly. At present they are difficult, 
to obtain, 

RICHARD CHURCH. 





— na 
Postage on this issue: Inland & Overseas 1}d.; Canada (Canadian Magazine Post) Id, 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 46 
Report by A. D. C. Peterson 


One of the greatest difficulties of headmasters is the writing of 
testimonials which satisfy simultaneously their bearers and the 
truth. A prize of £5 was offered for such a testimonial for one of 
the following : Lupin Pooter, Billy Bunter, Steerforth, Mr. Bultitude, 
Young Woodley. 

This competition produced a wide selection of testimonials, with 
Billy Bunter and Bultitude considerably the most popular reciptents, 
and Lupin Pooter, somewhat to my sorrow, the least. Steerforth 
presented the most interesting problem, and the tributes to him 
were few but good. A few competitors confused open testimonials 
with end-of-term reports ; but, on the whole, the professional form 
was well maintained. At least one entry came from a genuine head- 
master and one—to judge from the general format—from the 
Remove at Greyfriars. 

Certain observations—such as the growing maturity of outlook 
in Bultitude’s last term and the gap which would be left by Bunter’s 
departure—were “ gifts,” and in picking the winner it was necessary 
to look for more than these points or for unusually neat ways of 
putting them 

N. Hodgson produced an admirable rendering of Dr. Creakle’s 
style in writing of Steerfoith: “I never called him to account for 
a disrespectful word or deed. He once—such was his candour and 
straightforwardness—admitted to me of his own accord that he 
had used an expression to an assistant master which might be 
regarded as insolent ; but enquiry showed that he spoke under pro- 
vocation and in what he conceived to be the highest interests of 
the school. I was obliged to agree with him, and the master was 
dismissed.” But the humour here is unconscious. and the essence 
of the competition was that the writer of the testimonial should 
know very well what he was writing. R. S. Stanier’s comment on 
Bunter: “It is no exaggeration to say that the gap he leaves in 
the bottom form will be impossible to fill,” is, if technically in- 
accurate for Greyfriars, in the right vein. 

I liked, too, that valuable hint of further information available 
in H. M. Butler's recommendation of Young Woodley: “ His house- 
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master, who was able to make him a house prefect, allows me to 
add that he has seen a draft of this testimonial, and would be 
prepared to write himself even more strongly.” 

Between many of the Bunters there was not much to choose, but 
I think E. A. Skottowe’s Young Woodley stands out for its first 
and last paragraphs, true, revealing and yet far from libellous. |] 
recommend, therefore, a first prize of £3 for Mr. Skottowe, with 
two seconds of £1 each for the most consistent of the Bunters, 
D. B. Wardle and the Rev. P. A. Schofield. 


FIRST PRIZE 
(E. A. Skorrowe) 


Mr. Woodley came to this School in September, 1924, leaving in 
February, 1928, for urgent family reasons. 

During his time here he played an unobtrusive but not backward part 
in all normal occupations. As he is sensitive, highly-strung and aesthetic. 
I think his future will lie more in expression than in action ; however, 
since his now naturally immature poetry discloses both a bird-watcher’s 
acute observation and an idealist’s appreciation of form, it is not impos- 
sible that he may find full scope for his creative abilites in such an art 
as interior decoration. 

Although reserved in public, he can undertake responsibility manfully 
when occasion offers: before he left he had been quietly and successfully 
performing duties normally discharged by his Housemaster. 2 


SECOND PRIZES 
(D. B. WarDLE) 


William George Bunter has been a pupil at Greyfriars for the past five 
years, during which time he has bulked large in the life of the school, | 
cannot say that he has been especially prominent in either the academic 
or the athletic sphere ; I would rather describe him as an all-round pupil 
of unusual capacity and great resilience. He has always shown a lively 
interest in, and a keen appetite for, some of the pabulum which a public 
school provides 

He has pursued his studies here for long periods without remittance, 
but has always given evidence of a very forward-looking mentality, and 
an unbounded confidence in what the future will bring—a confidence 
which he has done his best to make his companions share. Many, no 
doubt, will be touched at his departure from Greyfriars. 

I am confident that there are many places which William Bunter will 
be able to fill more than adequately ; and in whatever sphere of life he 
finds employment, he will never be a “ lightweight ™. 

(Signed) Seetmus Locke (D.Litt.), Headmaster. 


(Rev. P. A. SCHOFIELD) 


To all whom it may concern: The nation-wide reputation of Greyfriars 
is inextricably intertwined with the name and personality of William G. 
Bunter. For a boy of his age he has carried unusual weight among his 
fellow-pupils and his relationship with them has been invariably one of 
touching generosity. He is a devoted disciple of the art of Borrow and 
has shown a taste, when the occasion was present, for the work of 
Spender. He anticipated, and for some years has been experimenting 
with, many of the reforms of English spelling recently associated with the 
name of Follick. Although he is not a mathematical genius he has 
applied himself with unrivalled energy to his tables (at which he has 
always swept the board) and his achievement has been substantial as fat 
as the compilation of figures is concerned. One might sum up his intel- 
lectual abilities by saying that throughout: his period in the Remove 
Bunter has proved himself remarkably consistent at bottom and has been 
virtually in a class by himself. 

I commend him as a boy of acquisitive appetite and voracious 
enthusiasm, of open mind, broad views and solid attainment. His 
departure from the school will leave a considerable gap. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 49 
. Set by Glyn Daniel 


Anthropology has been called, among other things, “ the study 
of rude people by more rude people,” and “ the study of marriage 
customs by the unmarried and unmarriageable.” A _ prize of £5, 
which may be divided, is offered for similar definitions of the 
following: psychology, sociology, prehistory, economics. 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked “Competition,” and must 
be received not later than January 31st. Results will be published 
in the Spectator of February 9th. 
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LETTERS TO 


How to Get the Houses 


Six, —The proposals for building more houses put forward by Robert W. 
Tarran in the Spectator of January 12th deserve serious attention, if not 
approval. They are not original, as similar ideas have been discussed in 
the industry in connection with inclement weather. It would be obviously 
a great advantage to employers and operatives if * house-carcases ” could 
be factory-produced during winter months, and assembled on sites in 
fair weather. Preparation of sites would provide certain obstacles to an 
“all-in” scheme, but these could be dealt with as they arose. 

The general idea, however, depends upon whether building is to remain 
an art or become an industry. Thé great objection is that it would 
split the present “set-up” in two—socially and economically. As Mr. 
Tarran points out, the factory-produced units would require a minimum 
of craftsmen, which would throw an increasing burden of training upon 
the other types of builders. Owing to the priority given to housing 
for the next generation, this would lead to a further decline in craftsman- 
ship, which would, in turn, produce a further labour problem. Only 
recently | heard the principal of a technical college describe plans for 
extending his premises “using the minimum of brickwork.” Where 
will the extension of this policy lead ? 

A further point to consider is the fact that workers on factory-produced 
units will be better off economically, as well as in working conditions, 
than traditional builders. Already 1 understand there are two thousand 
vacancies in Birmingham alone for building labourers, because factory 
work is more congenial. I should like to point out here that the builder's 
labourer of the old-fashioned kind is disappearing even faster than the 
craftsman The “trainees” who left the Forces and went to the 
Government training schemes would have entered the industry as 
labourers before the war. In addition, there is the better-educated rising 
generation that looks askance at hod-carrying, barrow-running, pick 
and shovel work and other meniai but essential tasks in building con- 
struction. Those who do take on this work, do it as a last resort. With 
the introduction of large-scale factory-produced enterprises they would 
be amongst the first to see the new advantages. Once again it is 
obvious what the effect would be on traditional building. Under present 
conditions Britain's manpower is not inexhaustible—unless, of course, 
one proposes further use of women’s labour. 

The next consideration should be the effect upon the present balance 
of building firms. The construction of public buildings—schools, churches, 
hospitals, factories, &c.—is already undertaken by the larger firms. 
Smaller firms build the odd pairs, villas, &c., allowed to private licencees. 
These firms could never undertake to set up the plant necessary for 
the economic production of the “units,” even if they were capable of 
assembling them when delivered. If this type of accommodation became 
popular, it would be natural for purchasers to go direct to the producer. 
Larger firms already being fully employed, it would mean that new 
finance corporations would have to be formed to give the “new idea” 
sufficient impetus ; here the Government might step in, and that would 
lead to further complications. And as the smaller builder normally 
combines occasional house-building with a filling of “jobbing” work, 
the factory unit would cause further dislocation in this direction. 

Finally, one ought to spare a thought for the architect, Even today 
I believe his road is extremely narrow. In many cases he depends 
on the individual client, whose particular fancy gives the architect scope 
for invention. The impact upon this section of the industry would be 
as serious as for any. Young architects would undoubtedly be compelled 
to seek employment on the research staffs of the big factories or starve 
whilst waiting for a private commission. 

Maybe the Luddites felt the same 150 years ago. But as an operative 
bricklayer and works foreman for twenty-five years, both here and 
abroad, I beg to offer a foregoing observations.—Yours faithfully, 

23 Froddington Road, Southsea. A. H. BAILey. 


Sir,—As one who for years after the war was compelled to live in 
lodgings, having the privilege of a bath only when my landlady thought fit, 
and then, a year ago, was fortunate enough to secure the tenancy of a 
factory-made concrete-slab bungalow, I can heartily endorse the remarks 
made by that building crusader, Mr. Robert G. Tarran, in the Spectator 
of January 12th. From my bitter experience in “ diggings ” and my sub- 
sequent pleasant home-life when I managed to get a house of my own, I 
can assure those people who still frown on what Mr. Tarran calls a “ new 
thought” in building that I have only one regret now that I live in a 
permanent “ pre-fab.” And that regret is that I am only the tenant and 
not the owner of the house. 

My house has every advantage that can be found in an expensive 
brick-built house and several others all its own. The rooms are spacious, 
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cool in summer and warm in winter. The concrete-slab units which fornt 
the outer walls are completely weather-proof, and we have none of tho 
condensation which seems to cause complaint in some quarters. The rent, 
a most important factor, is a very moderate one, since the cost of the 
house was far less than for a brick house of the same size. 

When I hear of the despondent waiting-lists for houses all over the 
country I realise that the absurd opposition, stemming from ignorance, to 
progressive new techniques in housing is depriving tens of thousands of 
the homes they want and which they could have if only the powers-that- 
be would give builders the word to go. It has been said, with a great 
deal of truth, that Britain needs someone to do for housing what Henry 
Ford did for motoring. The “tin Lizzie” certainly solved the transport 
problem of the ordinary man in the street, just as the “ new thought” 
houses called for by Mr. Tarran could solve our much more pressing 
housing problem easily within ten years. 

Let us have a Napoleon of housing if that is the way the country will 
get the houses it needs. It would be well worth the price, even if he were 
a bit dictatorial. But, for all our sakes, don't let him be a politician !— 
Yours faithfully, CHRISTOPHER COOKE, 

Tulloch Hill, Tulloch, Perth. 


The Whitechapel Gallery 


Sir,—It is pleasant that the Jubilee Exhibition of the Whitechapel Arf 
Gallery should be receiving the attention this great institution richly 
deserves, but I regret that your art critic should find room for a gibe at 
its early catalogues and say nothing of the astonishing vision of Canon 
Barnett in founding such a place so long ago and his remarkable choice 
of Charles Aitken to launch and nurse it. 

It is widely recognised now that Aitken was a genius of a gallery-director 
with great originality of vision, and that at the Tate Gallery afterwards 
he laid down many of the lines which are followed successfully in the 
Tate’s policy today. And Canon Barnett gave him unfailing support and 
the freest of hands. 

As a close friend of Charles Aitken fifty years ago, I saw for myself 
these astonishingly educative exhibitions of impressionist and pre- 
Raphaelite pictures and the choice old masters which somehow he con- 
trived to carry east of Aldgate Pump. By his daily toil he sowed the 
seeds of all the art and the love of art which flourishes in that region 


today. The pioneer work had been finely imagined and carried out.— 
Iam, &c., MUTRHEAD Bone. 
Oxford. 


Doctors and Drugs 


Sir,—I can support, from a long experience, Dr. Lampard’s diatribe against 
the waste of money in drugs. From the end of 1919 to the end of 1946 
I was Adviser in Venereal Diseases to the Ministry of Health and, as 
such, had the oversight of nearly 200 V.D. treatment centres in England 
and Wales. From 1919 to 1936 I was Director of the V.D. Department, 
St. Thomas’s Hospital, and there very quickly saw many ways in which 
money was being wasted, mostly through thoughtlessness. The economies 
introduced then in my department—economies in which my staff most 
loyally co-operated—caused the late Sir Frederick (then Dr. F. N. K.) 
Menzies to get me to write an article on “Economy in Drugs and 
Dressings” for the Fifth Annual Report of the Order of St. John and 
The British Red Cross Society on The Voluntary Hospitals in Great 
Britain, published in 1923. Dr. Menzies was then Director of Hospital 
Services for the Joint Council, besides being the medical officer of the 
L.C.C. who looked after the V.D. service in London. In the article, 
after relating my experience in trying to effect much-needed economies 
in my branch during my service in the Army, I said: “Appeals to 
reason and to patriotic sentiment failed to oust the general feeling that 
waste of material paid for by other people was of no consequence, and 
it was only by constant watchfulness that waste of the kind that any 
reasonable person would characterise as idiotic was eliminated.” I gave 
a number of examples of thoughtless waste discovered in V.D. clinics 
in the course of my work for the Ministry of Health. 

In the early ’twenties, being anxious to find money for reorganisation 
of the V.D. Service, and fresh money not being available, 1 aimed to 
save the money by eliminating waste in the clinics, and to this end had 
the expenditure of each clinic analysed each year under different headings. 
A high rate in any item in relation to the turnover of a clinic prompted 
a personal enquiry which often led to suggestions based on practical 
experience of effecting economies. The cost of the V.D. Service in 
England and Wales in the two years 1928 and 1929, less grants paid to 
the British Social Hygiene Council, was more than 14 per cent. less than 
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in the two years 1921 and 1922, also after deduction of grants to the 
B.S.H.C., and this was in spite of the fact that attendances at the clinics 
rose from an average of 1.59m. a year in 1921 and 1922 to an average 
of 2.5im. a year in 1928 and 1929. I have mislaid the figures relating to 
details, but my strong impression is that the most important factor in 
this reduction of cost was the economies in drugs and dressings effected 
by persuasion of clinic directors in the “twenties. After 1929, under the 
Act of 1929, the Ministry's control] of details of expenditure ceased and 
—whether in consequence or only by coincidence I do not know—the 
cost of the V.D. service tose considerably. If anyone reading Dr. 
Lampard’s article and this letter is tempted to embark on economies 
in his department of the N.H.S., he should not expect thanks. I should 
like to meet anyone who has been thanked for saving public money! — 
Yours faithfully, L. W. Harrison. 
66 Eccleston Square, S.W.1. ; 


The Coalition Argument 


Sir,—There are considerable murmurings of a coalition, but Janus has 
made a very good point when he asks: “ Would Captain Thorneycroft, 
1 wonder, welcome the idea so strongly if the Conservatives were returned 
with a working majority?” If those who cry “ coalition” will each ask 
themselves this question, I skould say that there would be many second- 
thoughts on the matter. 

Giving my opinion as a rank and file member of the Labour Party, I 
say that coalition now is not an absolute requirement for the Government 
of this country to function properly. The Prime Minister enjoys the 
fullest confidence of all his Parliamentary colleagues, and his prestige is 
high. You can hardly compare this Parliament with the one in session 
in 1940, when there was an evident cleavage in the ranks of the supporters 
of the Conservative Government. This cleavage precipitated the forma- 
tion of a Coalition Government, in the face of the grave events confront- 
ing the nation. There was no alternative to cealition except a General 
Election, and it was practically impossible to hold one then. 

The position is rather different now. The Prime Minister has the 
unqualified support of his colleagues ; the Government has a programme 
which it has the perfect right to implement fully and the Labour Party 
is strong throughout the country, for it has the backing of the industrial 
might of the nation. And, although there are grave problems confronting 
the country, these very problems call for more responsible action on the 
part of those persons who see nothing else but endless fun in challenging 
the Government to a division, and praying for it to fall. And these same 
persons cry “ coalition” in the “ national” interest. Whose “ coalition,” 
and what “national” interest?—I am, Sir, your faithfully, 

16 Woodland Hill, Upper Norwood, S.E.19. D. F. Baker Lace, 


The Birth of Christ 


Sirn.—Accusations of heresy tend to be double-edged. The orthodoxy so 
vigorously defended against Mr. Wilson Harris in his sincere and helpful 
article, The Birth of Christ, by members of the “ Catholic” section of 
the Anglican Church, is in itself heretical as judged by the official 
fermularies of the Church of England. 

How many “Catholic” bishops and clergy, having subscribed to the 
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39 Articles, pay even lip-service to the doctrines of predestination, justifi- 

cation by faith, the Church as the congregation of faithful men, and the 

blasphemous fable and dangerous deceit of the Mass? So long as clergy 

and bishops can pick and choose the parts of the official formularies that 

suit their own cases, accusations of heresy and lack of humility in others 

ring singularly false—I am, yours sincerely, JAMES BorTHWick, 
6 Stocks Avenue, Chester. 


Sik,—The canon of writings forming the New Testament was determined 

by the Church. The summary of beliefs contained in those writings 

(known as the Creed) was also determined by the Church. Mr. Wilson 

Harris appears to accept the Church’s power of selection but not of inter- 

pretation.—Y ours truly, CHARLES Bayes, 
Hugh Stewart Hall, The University, Nottingham. 


Sik,—The critics of Mr. Wilson Harris's personal investigations who use, 

or who imply, the word “heretical ~ should read again Doctrine in the 

Church of England, pp. 81-83, and the chairman’s remarks near the 

bottom of p. 12. Neither “ dirty linen” nor heresy is suggested there — 

Iam, &c., H. C. L. HEywoop. 
The Residence, Southwell, Notts. 


Settlement in Nepal 


Sir,—Your editorial comments on India have been consistently cynical 
and wilfully perverse. It seems to be a case of “India is damned if she 
is perchance right and, of course, India is damned if she is wrong, as 
she always is.” Your comments on India and Nepal are of a piece with 
this attitude. You are fully entitled to your own opinions in the matter, 
but evidently it does not occur to you that there might be other points 
of view, too. 

It is a sad commentary on the public morality of a Western Power 
committed to democracy that one of its leading periodicals should resent 
the grant of a modicum of popular government in Nepal. Perhaps, 
according to you, the only fate reserved for the hapless Gurkha 
is to have the supreme privilege of being used as cannon-fodder in the 
British Army. For it is undeniable that in the heat of battle there are 
things which Tommy Atkins cannot do and which Johnny Gurkha does 
unflinchingly. Not for him the dubious rights of self-government and 
social betterment but only the duty of marching to the orders of a 
British subaltern. May the Gurkha be spared from his friends in Britain. 
—Yours truly, A. G. CHANDAVARKAR. 

39 Leinster Square, W.2. 


The Mind of the Chinese 


Sin,—Two statements of Mr. Blackmore's letter need correction. He 
says: (1) “It was Japan that attacked China and not vice versa.” (2) 
That the advance of Ch’ien Lung stopped short of the Caspian by 1,000 
miles. 

In reply to his first point I would quote, among many writers, Inazo 
Nitobe who, in his work on Japan, states that Genghiz Khan (1162-1227) 
occupied the latitudinal centre of the continent from “the China Sea 
to the Dnieper.” His successor, Tamerlane, added Korea in 1263, and 
in 1268 extended his ambition to the invasion of Japan. The first fleet 
of 1,000 vessels, manned by 40,000 Mongols, was repulsed in 1274, 
and a second armada, carrying an army of 200,000, despatched in 128}, 
was “scattered by a tempest and thousands drowned.” It was for this 
that the “ Dragon Flag” of China was designed. 

With respect to his second point, Ch'ien Lung (1736-1796) in his long 
and glorious reign reoccupied Genghiz Khan’s dominion, in general 
terms, to the Caspian Sea. His gains were consolidated as far as to 
Lake Tengis, but after his death, through the ineptitude of his inglorious 
successor, Chia Ch'ing (who eventually fled the throne and became a 
vagrant and innominate Buddhist monk), the national spirit declined, 
and the extreme western part of that arid and trackless area of conquest 
became neglected and fell in turn to the Czars. Nevertheless, there lies 
the vision that stirs within the inscrutable mind of China. 

It is moreover a feature that shows itself continually in conversation 
with Chinese /iterati that they naturally look back upon centuries where 
we look back upon decades. They cherish a continuous and unbroken 
historical record, according to Dr. Giles, of more than four thousand 
nine hundred years.—Yours faithfully, EDWARD THOMPSON. 

11 Riddlesdale Avenue, Tunbridge Wells. 


Shakespeare and all that 


Sin,—My daughter (aged 14) and I have formed a New Year resolution 
to read at least one worth while book each month of the year 1951. 
As there are so many books, I shall be very grateful for suggestions 
n compiling a list for each of us.—Yours faithfully, 

LECTOR. 
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ELEMENTS OF AN INDUSTRY 


In daily speech the word “element” is too 
often used wrongly or carelessly. “‘The 
elements” suggest “the weather,” and 
“‘elementary”’ something easy or simple. 
To men of science, however, an element 
describes any substance which cannot be 
split up into a simpler one by ordinary 
chemical methods. A dictionary definition 
is that an element is “the simplest known 
constituent of all compound substances”. 
This recognition is based on a 
theory first propounded by 
Robert Boyle, a British chemist, 
in 1661. In all nature there are 
only ninety-two of these “Ele- 


ments”. From these are built up 


every single thing we eat or use or see. 
The function of the chemical industry is to 
discover how to separate elements which 
in nature exist in a combined form, to find 
out how they can be made to combine 
into substances useful to man, and then to 
evolve methods of making them do so “to 
order” on a commercial scale. 
The degree of success which this great 
industry has attained may be judged from 
the fact that Imperial Chemical 
Industries alone uses 50 or so of 
the more important of the 92 
elements known to science to 
make no fewer than 12,000 dif- 


ferent products. 
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DA LEVERSON* and Ronald Firbankt were both writing 
during the 1914-18 war. They both belonged to the upper- 
class Edwardian world at a time when only the imaginative 

could foresee that this particular kind of privilege and cultivation 
was already doomed. Neither of them was happy in that world, so 
far as one can judge from Sir Osbert Sitwell’s moving descriptions : 
but it was where they belonged, it was the England they knew. 
The rest of England did not know much about this small sector of 
society ; if you talk of Edwardian England, you must not forget the 
England of Bennett, or Wells, or Firbank’s exact contemporary, 
D. H. Lawrence, to whom the Firbank environment seemed as 
remote as it does to us, and more forbidding. In 1951, that tiny, 
glittering Edwardian society has taken on a shimmer of its own ; 
and part of the interest of such writers as these, particularly of 
Mrs. Leverson, is one of period. 

Nevertheless they have considerable interest in their own right, 
though it is asking for trouble to put their claims too high. Ada 
Leverson was an agreeable and entertaining novelist with a great 
deal of wisdom about the emotions of love. She lacked altogether 
the force, the appetite, which make the characters in a novel stand 
out as though they are embossed: unlike Anthony Hope, whom she 
in certain respects resembles, one does not feel that she had great 
powers, and through diffidence or perversity or both, half- 
deliberately threw them away. There is nothing ia her novels 
which approaches the best pieces of The King’s Mirror (a sad book 
because of its overwhelming impression of a fine novelist wasted). 
Yet she is readable: she is witty, often conscientiously and 
elaborately so: she is very honest about love, and treats her 
characters with the disillusioned tenderness of one who has suffered 
much. Both Love's Shadow (1908) and The Limit (1911), her 
second and third books, now republished in an attractive edition 
by Chapman & Hall, reveal her in what I imagine (I have not read 
her other four) to be characteristic form. They are much more 
worth reading than any but a handful published in 1950. 

For most people, they are also much more worth reading than 
iny of Firbank’s—though he was an original! writer in a sense which 
Ada Leverson was not, though he is one of the pioneers of the 
moment-by-moment novel. The moment-by-moment fashion has 
now outlived its usefulness, but it dominated a certain kind of 
sensibility for thirty years; and so it is worth while to go a little 
further into Firbank’s brand of originality. In /nclinations (1916) 
and Love's Shadow there happens to be a closely similar situation. 
A young woman is going to bed, thinking of a man. This is how 
Ada Leverson deals with it. 

“ Hyacinth felt somewhat soothed, and resolved to think no 
more of Cecil Reeve. She then turned up the light again, took 
her writing materials, and wrote him three long letters, each 
of which she tore up. She then wrote once more, saying— 

“*Dear Mr. Reeve, 

“I shall be at home today at four. 
see me.’ 

“She put it under her pillow, resolving to send it by a 
messenger the first thing in the morning, and went to sleep. 

“ But this letter, like the others, was never sent. By the 
morning light she marvelled at having written it, and threw it 
into the fire.” 

Here is Firbank’s treatment. 

“*T shall never sleep. 


Do come round and 


I don’t see how I can. The die is 


cast! There's no telling, child, how it will end ! 

os + Va wae. Countess P-a-s-t-o-r-e-l-l-i. Via 
Tiber . “O Tiber, Father Tiber, to whom the Romans 
pray.” Impossible! ... If they did, it was a perfect scandal.’ 


“* And suppose he made me too? Oh, good gracious ! ’ 

“By the bedside, mellewing among a number of vellum 
volumes, were the Nine Prayers of the Countess of Cochrane 
and Cray. 








* Love’s Shadow and The Limit. By Ada Leverson. (Chapman and 
Hall. 7s. 6d. each.) 

t Three Novels: Caprice, Vainglory, Inclinations. 
(Duckworth. 18s.) 


By Ronald Firbank. 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS 


' 
1951 


“Who would do the burnigg ? 

“That eighth one! What a clamour for a crown! 

“On the subject of jewels there wasn’t much she ditin't 
teach. 

“ Two loose diamonds made a charming tic-toc sound. 

“ At a dinner-party, now, who would work in first? She or 
Lady Cray ? One would push past her probably, in any case— 
‘the 7talian woman!’ .. . * The Pasto Countess thing!’ 

“ She played her eyes and flung out a hand towards a sugar. 
crystal-rose. 

“No; one couldn’t exactly tell how it would end. 

“*My dear, I shouldn’t care to say ! ; 

“ There were those Beer-Hall voices . . 
di do do! Fal de rol—’ 

“ Miss Collins turned her pillow. 

“*T suppose I’ve to lie and. listen ! 
gracious !*” ‘ 

Anyone who has read novels between 1920 and 1950 can recognise 
this moment-by-moment technique. In reality, it is not so much 
a technique as an attitude of mind, which suggests that a writer 
can only learn anything of life through the immediate present, ie, 
he should confine his art to what he can see and hear or (as with 
Miss Collins above) to the solitary moments of free association, 
No attitude could be more sterile. It is not in the least how one 
learns about life in actual-fact. In knowing a human being, one 
does not restrict oneself to the seconds in which one hears him 
speak and watches his face: one thinks about him, corrects one’s 
thoughts, investigates his past and guesses lis future, listens to others’ 
opinions, and gradually forms a kind of composite of feeling and 
observation which, though it includes moment-by-moment pictures, 
is utterly different in kind. That is the way in which the great 
human novelists have always worked: it is, incidentally, the way 
in which anyone who studies people for a living has to work. 

if you analyse the two passages textually, you will find many 
interesting contrasts. Firbank’s is far more variegated: it is throb- 
bing with sensation: but it contains nothing but sensation. Emo- 
tionally, it is ice-cold. The words of Ada Leverson are flatter, less 
individual: you may find them dull at a first reading, but at a 
second they will make you aware of a sharp, sarcastic mind and a 
warm heart. In terms of sensation, they convey nothing, nor, 
indeed, does any of Ada Leverson’s writing. Between these two 
writers, neither of them first-rate in their own school, you can see 
two different approaches to human beings with caricature-like exag- 
geration—Firbank apprehending them with brilliant senses, but with 
weak or inhibited emotion and little mind: Ada Leverson, not 
photographing them with a tenth of his vividness, but responding 
to them with strong feeling and an acute intelligence. If I have to 
choose, I do not hesitate a moment about which approach gives the 
truer picture. 

The moment-by-moment vision looked to its pioneers as though 
it might reveal startling truths, but it has turned out arid. Its 
characteristic works have sacrificed both mind and emotion—which, 
in any literary form, is altogether too big a sacrifice. That is why 
a number of contemporary novelists are making a fresh start. 

With alt that said, Firbank has several claims on our admiration 
—a genuine originality (when he began writing there was no one in 
the least like him), a remarkable eye, a kind of eldritch gaiety. He 
also possessed another quality which, while it is not strictly a 
literary virtue, increases his impact, especially on the young. He 
was totally devoid of moral vanity; he was the least stuffed of 
men; he exposed the nerve of his perverse sexual temperament, 
with an abandon that few writers had done before him. Often this 
quality—irrespective of artistic merit—turns out to have an appeal 
for the sensitive young, puzzled and sometimes dismayed by facets 
of their own temperament with which they have not yet come to 
terms. Several writers, noi quite of the first rank, have derived a 
large slice of their reputation because they have, through their 
self-exposure, calmed the fears of others. They have, as it were, 
presented some of their readers with the latch-key. Among these 
latch-key novelists, Firbank has, and may for some time continue to 
have, his own peculiar place. C. P. SNow. 
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Reviews of the Week 


Novelists and the Churches 


The Churches in English Fiction. By A. L. Drummond. (Edgar 


Backus, Leicester, 12s. 6d.) 
Juis is an unusual book and, in some respects, a most remarkable 
book. It is plainly the result of very wide reading and of immense 
research. It must have involved the examination of hundreds of 
novels, histories, pamphlets and tracts. It is the most elaborate and 
detailed survey of fiction as it touches the life of the Churches, and 
it covers the period from Jane Austen down to today. The splen- 
didly ambitious purpose of the author is “ to open a window into 
the soul of a nation™ in the belief that the particular service the 
novel renders to religion is “to elevate the character above creed, 
to emphasise the spirit rather than the letter, and to see theological 
and ecclesiastical differences in a more tolerable and kindly light 
than the Divines.” Whether this be wholly true or not, the reader 
has at least ample opportunity of judging for himself. There can 
be scarcely any work of fiction in the last one hundred and fifty 
years that is not represented here, if it is concerned at all with 
ihe Churches; and, what is more, a most careful and complete 
synopsis of the book is also given. Robert Elsmere, Alton Locke, 
Adam Bede, John Inglesant were to be expected ; but who would 
have thought that there would also be Clog Shop Chronicles, In 
His Steps, Black Giles the Poacher and a hundred others like them ? 

The effect is slightly bewildering. Dr. Drummond has tried to 
help the reader by breaking up this long period into sections and 
attaching .to them such headings as “Evangelicalism in the 
Churches,” “ The High Church Movement,” “The Broad Church 
Novel” and “ The Reformed Churches”; but what he himself 
calls “the panoramic nature of the survey ” is still a trifle over- 
whelming. The great names were essential to the book—George 
Eliot. Charlotte Bronté, Jane Austen, Hardy, Scott, Thackeray, 
Dickens, Kingsley, Hawthorne—but the resounding triumphs in 
their day of people like Mrs. Charles, Mrs. Sherwood and Miss 
Emma Jane Worboise (to take three names at random) give rise to 
violent heart-searchings in our own day. Mrs. Charles wrote what 
was virtually a life of Luther in The Chronicles of the Schénberg- 
Cotta Family, and it was translated into twenty European languages 
as well as Arabic and several Indian dialects ; Mrs. Sherwood wrote 
The Fairchild Family, and it was said “ moulded a Scripture-loving, 
priest-hating and Sabbath-keeping generation”; whilst Miss 
Worboise was a best-seller, and no doubt gave the explanation when 
she made one of her heroines say: “If I wrote a red-hot Puseyite 
story, | knew exactly to whose care it ought to be confided ; if a 
Low Church novel, I knew where it would receive a hearty 
welcome.” 

The question is not whether these great successes could be 
repeated today, but what are the changes which have taken place 
in the tastes and the befets of this modern generation. It is no 
disparagement to the work: of Dr. Drummond to say that one could 
have dispensed with some of the patient exposition of the better- 
known novels for a fuller discussion of the questions raised by this 
rich and varied material. He has shown the service he can render 
in this fruitful field by his chapter on “ The Sermon in Victorian 
Literature.’ It is not only profoundly interesting in itself and 
informed throughout with a discernment of what it means “ to 
divide the Word,” but it is also a valuable contribution to social 
history. In his examination of the decline in preaching he directs 
a searchlight on to the immense changes in the ways and habits of 
men. Here is his sombre conclusion: “ Unfortunately, no amount 
of literary craftsmanship will appeal to a generation that has lost 
its appetite for the Word and gets it, when in the mood, on the 
wireless.” And this rather wistful sentence is itself a commentary 
on the life of the Churches today: “ London was a constellation of 
‘pulpit stars’ in those days: Westminster Abbey, St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, the City Temple and Spurgeon’s Tabernacle were all thronged 
at both services every Sunday. To hear Liddon or Parker, people 
would even disregard denominational lines that were otherwise 
seldom crossed.” 

On almost every page this book suggests the question (as no 
doubt it was intended to do), “How does that compare with 
today ?” Could a modern Mrs. Humphry Ward write a Robert 
Elsmere, and if she did, would a Mr. Gladstone join in the subse- 
quent discussion? Why did the Rev. Charles M. Sheldon, of 


. 


Topeka, Kansas, capture the hearts of millions with his simple 
There must be some who read these words 


book, In His Steps ? 


who, looking back to their youth, remember the excitement and 
exaltation with which they first read it. It was translated into twenty 
languages, and its sale was only exceeded by the Bible itself. Where 
did its compelling power lie ? Was it the absence of ritual and 
dogma and humbug, as Dr. Drummond suggests? Or was it 
another manifestation of man’s desire to reach the highest levels 
of discipleship ? What was the reason for the immense circulation 
of the tracts of Hannah More? And why was it that the Rev. 
Legh Richmond could sell four million copies of his Dairyman’s 
Daughter within a space of fifty years ? 

No doubt the answers to many questions of this nature would 
shed light on many of the problems confronting the Churches today, 
and they are worthy of a much more analytical examination than 
the scope of the present work permits. It is idle to repine because 
the world will not stand still. The coming of compulsory education, 
the zeal of the social reformers, the advance of Biblical scholarship, 
the spread of the habit of reading, the formation of the Labour 
Party, the advent of the cinema and broadcasting, the discoveries 
of science, the effects of great wars and many other factors have 
produced a very great change in the cutlook of the men and women 
of today. How great that change has been is to be noted in almost 
everything this book touches. For example, when Dr. Drummond 
is speaking of Sylvester Judd, one of the first New England novelists, 
he uses a sentence which falls a little strangely on modern ears. 
He says: “ Judd did not become a Transcendentalist, which is some- 
what surprising. His exuberant Romanticism invested cold, 
marmoreal Unitarianism with the glowing colour he imparted to 
his rhapsodical descriptions of Nature.” And scattered throughout 
the book are words like Pietism, Latitudinarianism, Perfectionism, 
Tractarians, Antinomianism, Arians, Modernism and the like. They 
are used by Dr. Drummond in the most natural way, but many 
readers today would be hard put to it to say just what they mean. 
They seem at one time to have been the current coin of speech. 


A final illustration must be given of the changes in taste and 
feeling and thought. In the chapter on “ The Church of Scotland ” 
Jan Maclaren and S. R. Crockett come in for a little rough treat- 
ment, and a quotation is applied to them saying that they preferred 
to supply the demand for “a moist saccharine and succulent sub- 
stance—the triumph of sugar over diabetes.” This is hard reading 
for those who once were attached to Drumtochty or to Penicuik in 
the Pentlands ; but The Bonny Briar Bush sold over a quarter of 
a million copies in England and half a million copies in America. 
Not only did Mr. Gladstone praise it highly, but the Spectator gave 
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it a second review “because the first was not cordial enough.” 
Again the old question may be asked, “ How does that compare 
with today ?” Dr. Drummond has rendered a great service in 
producing a book so interesting and so informative and (the phrase 
must be used) so thought-provoking. It will be of the greatest value 
to the social historian and to the church-worker, and it will be 
gravely pondered over by all who care for true religion in these 
swiftly-moving days. NORMAN BIRKETT. 


Patchwork Shaw 


Thirty Years with G. B.S. By Blanche Patch, 6d.) 
Miss Patcu became Bernard Shaw’s secretary in 1920, and remained 
in his service until his death thirty years later. One of a large family, 
to whose unimportant history she devotes too many pages, she 
emerged from a Sussex rectory to become, successively, a Norland 
nurse, a handloom weaver, a dispenser and, finally, a secretary. 
She tells her readers that she takes no interest in politics, but why 
she should feel so satisfied with herself on this account ts hard to 
understand. Politics vitally affect everybody, and to disclaim interest 
in them is nearly tantamount to disclaiming interest in existence. 
Shaw was sixty-four in 1920, and he had written the majority of 
his works, and was world-renowned, but he might have been nobody 
in particular, so far as Miss Patch was concerned, and far less 
interesting to her than the doctor in Radnorshire for whom she had 
dispensed pills and potions. “1 can honestly say,” she states almost 
boastfully, “that when I started working for him I knew nothing 
of his writings or the literary and theatre world of which he was 
such an outstanding figure.’ She might have added with equal 
honesty that she was little better informed at the end of her thirty 
years’ service than she had been at the beginning. The Scarlet 
Pimpernel probably pleased her more than Arms and the Man, 
and the conversation of venerable women in her Kensington hotel 
was congenial to her in a way that Shaw’s never was. One of the 
guests in that hotel was the late John Haigh, who had the habit of 
dissolving bodies in baths of acid, and once, as Miss Patch informs 
us, sought her aid in the solution of a crossword puzzle. 

She was not, one might pardonably have imagined, likely to suit 
Shaw, who was deeply interested in politics, but, in fact, she suited 
him admirably and was exceedingly efficient at her exacting job. 
Shaw himself asserted that it was her ignorance of his world and 
her disinterest in his work which made her so useful to him. Their 
relations were as impersonal as those of an adding machine to a 
dictaphone. This book makes abundantly plain the extraordinary 
fact that Miss Patch lived in close and continuous contact with a 
man of genius without ever achieving the slightest understanding 
of, or interest in, him or his work ; and its readers, as they perceive 
how eager she was to side with dullards against him, must sometimes 
feel that she disliked him: a failure in regard which will surely 
baffle and astonish his friends? She harps on his extravagances 
of speech, betraying her total lack of any sense of humour on page 
after page, as if they were defects of character when they were only 
habits of comic utterance. How different he was from that blameless 
man, the Rector of Winchelsea, how unlike the doctor at Presteign! 
She records with delight adverse criticism of him by aged women in 
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her hotel who found him inferior to the local curates. The Stupidest 
complaint by such people won applause from Miss Patch, who 
“ was all with” a venerable dame who had damned him for daring 
to discourse on the care of children when he himself had none. This 
aged woman shared the common delusion that the subject can use. 
fully be discussed only by parents: a delusion which is daily dispelled 
in the courts of law. But why should Miss Patch deny this right 
to Shaw when she claims it for herself? He, too, had once been a 
child, and he must have learnt something from his experience. She 
is So certain of her superiority to him in this respect that she claims, 
on leaving school at the age of sixteen or thereabouts, to have been 
not only as “well educated as many of the present-day young 
women,” which may well be true, for her education was not inter. 
rupted or disturbed by a world war, but to have been fully aware 
“how futile it was for Shaw or anyone else to generalise on the 
subject of children.” Is no one ever to make a general remark 
because it cannot be exact ? 

Shaw was already old when Miss Patch joined him, and her book, 
therefore, deals only with his declining years, although it was during 
these years that he wrote Saint Joan, Heartbreak House and Back 
to Methuselah. She seems never to have met or even to have heard 
of Granville-Barker, whose name nowhere appears in her pages. All 
her references to Shaw's most fertile period, therefore, are derived, 
and some of them are inaccurate. She must have misunderstood 
him when, she alleges, he told her that Mrs. Webb had tried “to 
marry off Charlotte °"—Mrs. Shaw—to Graham Wallas, and that 
this effort “had broken the friendship between Wallas and 
himself.” Wallas was one of the witnesses at the wedding! If 
their friendship was ever impaired, it may have been during the 
split in the Fabian Society over the South African War when Wallas 
and Massingham were pro-Boers, but Webb and Shaw were not, 
Miss Patch “thinks” that the Webbs were Unitarians, but Sidney 
had no religious belief, nor was he interested in religion. Beatrice 
was accustomed to pray, but she habitually addressed the Almighty 
as if He were a Higher Grade Civil Servant whom she sought to 
influence in favour of the Minority Report on the Poor Law. The 
extent to which Miss Patch is capable of misunderstanding Shaw 
is apparent in her reference to his anger when he discovered that a 
postman to whom he had entrusted his letters had understamped 
them. He was not mean, she says unnecessarily, for there was no 
meanness in his nature, but “ he was finicky.” Has it never occurred 
to her that he was angry because his correspondents had to pay 
excess postage on his letters ? She charges him several times with 
“inclining to self-pity,” a vice to which he, least of all men, was 
addicted, because, for example, he complained in his extreme old 
age that he could no longer write ten words without making a 
blunder! Miss Patch ought not to associate so assiduously with 
idle women in Kensington hotels. St. JoHN ERVINE. 


Revolution in Asia 


For Fear of Weeping. By Patrick O'Donovan. (MacGibbon and Kee. 
12s. 6d.) 

“TAM a reporter,” murmurs the correspondent to himself, this being 
a talismanic phrase like “I am a commissioned officer,” which 
implies that the speaker, though he may have acquired new responsi- 
bilities, has been able to shed many old ones. Mr. O'Donovan is a 
foreign correspondent who prefers the semi-incognito of the reporter 
label, but his cult of detachment (“I am one of those fortunate 
people whose trade it is to report results”), of the amateur (* this 
is not an experts’ book or a book with a solution at the end") and 
of dispassion (“reporters must not grow angry, else they cease to 
be reporters "’) is a gesture of misleading modesty. For the essential 
merits of this excellent book are its judgements, its analyses and its 
humanity. 

It would, perhaps, be theoretically possible for a visitor to the Far 
East today to survey the politics of that part of the world with the 
same steady, but slightly puzzled, attention that Mr. O'Donovan 
bestows on the incidentals of his journey, such as the Chinese theatre 
or the dancers of Bali. But these alien dramatics are only tolerable 
to watch and read about because they look nice, and, since the Far 
East today looks (at close or far remove) perfectly horrible, the only 
way in which a spectator can enjoy it is by learning to be critical 
of the conventions and plot of the piece, and of. the main actors 
in it. That is the attitude which Mr. O'Donovan has found himself 
obliged to adopt, and the resul* is a book which is more enlightening 
than fifty times its weight and length in reports and official 
documents, 
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The one common principle agitating all the countries which Mr. 
O'Donovan visited (that is, pretty well the whole of the Far East 
with the exception of Japan) is opposition to the West; only a few 
minorities provide the surviving colonial régimes with uneasy allies 
against the universal nationalist risorgimento. It is never pleasant 
to be disliked, and to be violently disliked (which often means the 
same as to’be disliked with violence) by about half the inhabitants 
of the globe is an experience which most Western visitors to the 
Far East since the end of the war have found acutely distressing. 
One of the most valuable of Mr. O’Donovan’s qualifications as a 
journalist is that he is never put out too long by the miasma of 
unpopularity which surrounded him ; he is too much impressed by 
the vast scale of the revolution he witnessed and too stimulated 
by the fact that he was privileged to be an observer of it to have 
much time for regrets. His approach to strange politics is best 
described as essentially twentieth-century ; that is to say it is 
empirical and kindly, equally removed from the poles of romanticism 
and disapproval which we tend to associate with travellers from the 
heyday of Western expansion. Take this judgement on Indonesia, 
for example: 

“ There is no need to be dewy-eyed in one’s enthusiasm for such 
revolutions. It is clear now that such processes are ugly. It would 
perhaps be better to find some way of handing over power that 
obviated them. Certainly now and after the event, it is hard to 
see to what end the Englishmen and Indian soldiers who died in 
Indonesia after the end of the war and the Dutchmen who have died 
Since were ordered to give up their lives. But that is being wise 
after the event. The Indonesian revolution seems to have been a 
classical nationalist revolution... . It was made by a group of 
eloquent men, ex-schoolmasters, homely philosophers, devoted 
passionate litthe men and a few who were on to a good thing. And 
probably, except at the very end, the majority of Indonesians had 
only the vaguest idea of what was being done in their name. 
Merdeka (freedom) to most, if it meant anything, meant a bicycle, 
more rice, a mirror for the hut. There is nothing wrong in that.” 

There is also nothing new in this particular analysis. That is its 
merit. Communism, as a movement surging over the world, is as 
cataclysmic as Islam or the Mongols were; only by recognising 
similarities in its causes and effects with what has gone before is 
there any hope of understanding it or coping with it. The composite 
picture of revolution in the Far East must be broken down into 
individual pictures of revolution in each country, in each village, in 
each person. That is what Mr. O'Donovan provides in many small, 
illuminating scenes. Thus: the British planter’s wife welcoming her 
husband home for Sunday lunch: “* Let me take your gun, dear,’ 
she said, ‘it wants cleaning. Nothing's happened while you were 


away.” Or the children in the Baptist school at Bassein singing 
“Three Blind Mice.” Or the scene at the inauguration of the 


Emperor Bao Dai in Saigon (“ The notables clapped and Bao Dai 
murmured a speech into a microphone and exchanged papers with 
a French general. They moved out on to a balcony and stared 
down at the people and the people stared back.”) Or “the war” 
as it looked in South China in the spring of 1949: “Just outside 
the station hundreds of deserting soldiers had established a market. 
Officers and private soldiers stood behind trestle-tables selling their 
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coats, quilts and underclothes for money to cover the next stage on 
their journey home. You could have bought handfuls of ammuni- 
tion or an old worn blanket, but it was pitiful stuff and it was 
pitiful to see an army reduced to this.” 

Now that it seems to be generally accepted that East and West 
talk different languages, it is a good thing to have a few qualified 
interpreters about the place. Mr. O'Donovan has all the marks of 
being one.’ And it is going to be increasingly difficult to recruit 
new ones in future. EDWARD Hopckw. 


Communism in England 


I Believed. By Douglas Hyde. 


THis is an extremely important book. It is the best account yet 
published of how the Communist Party works in England; jt 
describes twenty years of Communist history, with portraits of the 
British Communist leaders. It is a more significant story of con- 
version than that in a book like The Seven-Storied Mountain, in 
which Brother Merton describes how, having dipped into various 
aesthetic and social movements of his time, he ended up as a 
Trappist. Douglas Hyde came to Communism from Methodism 
for. Primitive Christian reasons. Having fixed his mind on the good 
which Communism was supposed to achieve, he did, as far as 
possible, renounce his own judgement in all things, and accept the 
means laid down by the party line. He was saved not so much 
by his own will as by having a soul which was capable of making 
his body sick when he realised what Communism was doing to others 
and to himself. Catholicism meant to him a return to his human 
individuality. Whether his readers are for or against Catholicism, 
if they approach his book with an open mind they must see, | think, 
that Catholicism is a freer, more human, more individualist faith 
than Communism: and it is as important for non-Catholics as for 
Catholics to realise this. 

Douglas Hyde was drawn into Communism at the time of the 
slump in 1929. He began with the idea that he was a Christian 
concealed within the Communist movement who would be able to 
convert his comrades. But soon he found that it was he who was 
converted: and he was using his position as branch secretary of 
the I.L.P. in North Wales to shepherd Socialists into the Communist 
Party. Next, he was taking part in the Hunger March in London. 
Next he became an organiser of aid for Spain. It was then perhaps 
that he realised for the first time that Communist methods of 
infiltration could be uglier than using a position as branch secretary 
of the I.L.P. to recruit for the Party. He saw how the liberals and 
democrats were recruited into the Communist-directed International 
Brigade, which the real Communists—after their first bad losses— 
used as a training-ground for civil war, whereas the non-Communists 
were slaughtered and then posthumously made into Communist 
heroes 

From the Daily Worker office Douglas Hyde took part in 
organising some of the most ruthless Communist campaigns of the 
past years: the strikes and sabotage culminating in the People’s 
Convention, when the war was supposed to be a capitalist war; 
then the complete switch-over after the invasion of Russia, when 
the organisers of the People’s Convention of 1940 and the Peace 
Pledge of 1950 were the chief agitators for a premature Second 
Front ; then, after 1945, the Communist plans for taking the lead 
in Socialist Britain’s economic recovery, suddenly switched, when 
the Marshall Plan was introduced, to a Communist plan of 
deliberately worsening conditions in the democratic countries. As 
the Political Bureau member remarked at a Daily Worker editorial 
meeting :’ 

“* Tt would not be possible,” he said, * quickly to raise the standard 
of life of the people in the new democracies since theirs were mainly 
peasant economies. But there was another way of raising their 
relative standards and that would be by reducing that of the countries 
of the West. And that shouldn't take the Party long,’ he added.” 


Alas, this book goes a long way to justify the Red scares 
emanating from America. No one can read it without realising 
one simple fact: that ne true Communist has any interest at heart 
except the party line emanating from the Soviet Union. However, 
this being so, how can a man like Hyde remain a Communist so 
long ? To answer this question is more important than getting 
scared about plots. The answer is, of course, because he was able 
to think that, in spite of so much evil, Stalin’s Russia still stood 
for the interests of the workers. That is also why dozens of fellow- 
travellers, reading this book, and realising that every word of it ts 
true, will not be in the least shaken in their attitudes. And the 
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conclusion we must draw from Mr. Hyde is that it is little use 
fighting a completely fanatical and completely disinterested system 
of treachery. We have to deal not so much with the Communists 
as with the reasons—the injustices—which make people Communists. 
STEPHEN SPENDER. 


The Essence of Gandhi 


The Life of Mahatma Gandhi. 


Mittions of Hindus look on Gandhi as an incarnation of the 
divine ; some English and more Americans would agree with only 
slight modifications ; while to perhaps most Englishmen he seems 
a brilliant political showman, equally successful, some would add, 
at deceiving himself and other people. Opinions are too varied. We 
are too close for a verdict. We must take sides one way or the 
other. Mr. Fischer, in this first full-length Western biography, -is 
an advocate for Gandhi, as a biographer should be; his attitude 
is one of affection, perhaps even of love, but not necessarily of 
agreement. 

But, on the whole, Mr. Fischer succeeds in keeping himself out 
of sight in this long book. His method is the pointillist technique 
of American journalism; a succession of facts, small, hard and 
pointed, are thrown to the reader, like grain to a fowl, and as 
avidly picked up. You cannot stop; you go on grain by grain, 
till you are led insensibly to the coop into which the provider of 
grain means you should go. Not that I quarrel, on the whole, 
with the path along which Mr. Fischer leads me. His staccato pellets 
of fact are as fairly chosen as a reasonable man could expect. He 
is writing for an American audience, and, since we do not always 
agree with Americans about history, I do not expect to agree with 
Mr. Fischer when he compresses into a chapter the history of 
British rule in India. But he has chosen British authorities and his 
pctnts are usually—not always—valid. It is a fair example to quote 
his choice of Devikottai as his sole illustration of the way we 
acquired territory. I have long been of the opinion that in the 
whole 350 years there is no one acquisition less defensible. Perhaps 
Mr. Fischer thinks so too. Nor is it anything but misleading to 
quote figures about deaths from famine, as they are quoted here, 
with the implication that famines grew worse throughout the nine- 
teenth century. There Were no records in the early part of the 
century and the figures are guess-work ; they are imperfect even 
at the end; no informed person would agree with the implication. 
And it is unilluminating to compare the length of Indian railroads 
with American—why not with Chinese ? 

There are other holes to be picked, but all the same this is a 
good biography because it is like Gandhi himself. In the early 
years, the writer must obviously lean heavily on Gandhi's auto- 
biography, which ends at about 1930, and it is an achievement of 
Mr. Fischer's that he contrives to preserve in his own book the 
atmosphere of Gandhi's and to continue it in the later parts. This 
is because he conveys a quality which for want of a better word 
might be called naiveté, a lack of inhibitions or afterthoughts which 
is the essence of Gandhi and ran through his whole life. He made 
no attempt to be consistent ; he thought aloud, following Truth (he 
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would say himself) where she led, with no wary pause to consider 
where he was going, whether it fitted what he had said before or 
even the cause of the moment. It was a habit which led him into 
gross inconsistency and sometimes into absurdity, but it must be 
counted one of the reasons why people loved him. This spontaneity 
Mr. Fischer brings out well and his own style helps the impression 
Although his short sentences simplify each point into something 
that might come in a bubble from the mouth of someone in a 
strip cartoon, the final effect is surprisingly subtle. He hammers 
in a nail and goes on to something else; but there the nail js 
firmly fixed in your mind when he comes back to it. ; 

This will probably remain for some time the best biography 
When the next comes to be written—by someone far enough away 
to stand back and forget who blundered here, who wrecked that 
conference—what will be remembered may be less the courage with 
which Gandhi went to gaol than the courage with which he made 
his people turn their eyes to the village as the centre of Indian life 
to their fellow-creatures outside caste, to child-marriage, and—with 
less success—to diet and the growth of population. He undoubted) 
did speed up change in these matters, which may in the end be more 
important than the kind of flag that flies on the Red Fort iv Delhi 
The change of flag he may even have delayed. 

Puitie Wooprurr. 


Music-hall Memories 


The Melodies Linger On. The Story of Music-hall. 
Macqueen-Pope, (W. H., Allen, 215.) 


“ WELL, we might trot round to the Empire at about ten,” Algernon 
Moncrieff remarked in The Importance of Being Earnest. And 
all surviving Algies and Ernests, for whom in the ‘nineties trotting 
round to the Empire was a regular feature of the week's entertain- 
ment, will welcome this book. It will set them humming ; memories 
will be stirred, and the mention of half-forgotten names will conjure 
up entrancing visions with hour-glass figures and piled-up hair. For 
part of the charm of this kind of book must be in the delight and 
pride the reader finds in being able to say, “I saw that, too.” 
Memories of performances are at best faint, blurred sketches of 
the originals ; but to share a memory seems to make the outlines 
clearer, the colours more brilliant. Mr. Macqueen-Pope is a 
nostalgic writer: his books on the theatre are informed with a 
love of the past and a deep veneration for the actors, producers and 
writers of his youth. There is always the underlying suggestion that 
life—and theatre-going—was a far, far better thing before 1914, 
and so persuasively does he put his case that one is inclined to 
believe him. 

Writing now of music-hall, he describes with something deeper 
than nostalgia for old times, with an unquestioning acceptance 
of the inevitable, that the rise and fall of a form of entertain- 
ment which he feels has gone from us as irrevocably as the 
prosperous Victorian days that brought it into being. In an 
interesting prologue Mr. Macqueen-Pope indicates the part played 
in our social history by the music-hall, which was “ essentially 
entertainment of the people, for the people, by the people.” To 
those of us who belong to a later generation, for whom Marie Lloyd 
and Dan Leno are significant names rather than personal memories, 
true music-hall has been at best only a small experience. Playing 
Shakespeare matinées for schools in some of the big London halls 
about ten years after the First War, my contemporaries and | would 
often remain after our own performance to watch the current show, 
and were thus privileged to see some of the fine artistes who were 
still “ working the halls.” We, who were learning our job as straight 
actors, would feel humbled and amateurish in the presence of such 
assurance and precision: each performer secmed complete master 
of himself and his audience from the moment he appeared till the 
band rolled out his exit music. I mention this because I stand 
poised, as it were, between the generation who knew music-hall 
in its heyday and that which has not known it—in its true form— 
at all; and I find it hard to believe Mr. Macqueen-Pope’s assump- 
tion that this essentially British and vital form of entertainment has 
disappeared tor ever. Not only its melodies but its spirit lingers 
on, homeless now, it is true, but very much alive, and only waiting 
for a change in public taste to bring it back. 

A book of this kind, written by a man of the author’s knowledge 
and experience, must fall inevitably into two sections—history and 
reminiscence. In this case the latter is by far the more interesting 
In the story of a particular theatre. the history of the building 
is important ; its life is bound up with the lives of the players who 
ippeared there. But it is the human side of music-hall that 
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counts—the performers and their audiences ; and thus in the latter 
part of the book, when the story becomes a personal one, when 
flashes of memory illuminate the stage and bring performances to 
life, Mr. Macqueen-Pope is making his most valuable contribution. 
The beginning of the book is virtually a conducted tour of the 
early halls, interspersed with brief histories of the people associated 
with them ; but the author’s enthusiasm for his subject makes him 
an exhausting guide. Even his style is breathless. We follow, 
panting, as he rushes from the Eagle to the Union, from the “ Old 
Mo’” to Evans’s, across the Strand to the Cole Hole, and off again 
through time and space to the Oxford, the Middlesex, the Trocadero. 
Hundreds of names, famous or forgotten, pass before us, coupled 
with song-titles or gags, some of which have become part of the 
English language. (It is interesting to note how often the phrase 
or the tune has outlived its creator's name.) Now and then a 
delicious scene emerges, such as that encounter in the Strand 
between Irving and Sam Hart, proprietor of the Bedford, Camden 
Town, who enquired of him what business was like at the Lyceum. 
“ . . *Not too flourishing, I fear,’ said Sir Henry. ‘ Most of 
my patrons seem to be going to the opera. And how are things 
with you?’ * Terrible, terrible, Sir "Enry,’ replied Hart. ‘ All my 
customers have gone ‘opping.’” There, in a few lines, a corner 
of Victorian London lives again; and it is in a series of such 
pictures that the story of music-hall can best be told. When the 
author settles down to describe shows and individuals in his 
memory he is delightful company. His accounts of some of the 
great performers at work—particularly of Dan Leno and Harry 
Tate—are masterly. For those of us who did not see them a faint 
vision rises, the ghost of a voice can be heard, and in imagination 
we grasp for a moment something of the inimitable quality which 
has made them immortal THea Hoime. 


. > 
Fiction 
The Consul! at Sunset. By Gerald Hanley. (Collins. 9s. 6d.) 
Call It Treason. By George Howe. (Hart-Davis. 10s. 6d.) 
Three Ha’pence to the Angel. By Charles Harris. (Phoenix House. 


ros. 6.) 

The Hidden Fairing. By N. Brysson Morrison, (Hogarth Press, 
9s. 6d.) 

The Bride of Newgate. By John Dickson Carr. (Hamish Hamilton. 
gs. 6d.) 


Arter the spate of trash which is all that seems to be published 
immediately before Christmas, what a relief to come upon some 
good readable novels again. The first three this week all deal with 
attitudes created by the last war, and are, therefore, genuine post- 
war novels as opposed to the many which are still being written 
in the now surely outmoded manner of 1939. Indeed, there would 
seem to be definite indications that the novel of personal relation- 
ships has had its day, at least for a time, and that we are moving 
into a period whose main literary theme will be man’s moral 
relationship with society 

The Consul at Sunset ifivests this theme with wide implications— 
with the relationship between the war-moulded generation and the 
British Empire. Here are a new outpost and a new setting, a small 
Arab village in the Libyan desert after the defeat of the Italian 
overlords. The problem is set out in the characters of four men— 
the eldersy Colonel coming up from the base to cope with the mess 
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of riot and death, limited, unimaginative, with no doubts at ij 
about the validity of his task and consequently a total aptitude for 
coping with it; Captain Turnbull, in charge of the military at the 
God-forsaken post of El Ashang, a commissioned ranker, com. 
petent, self-disciplined, a new type of master still convinced, like 
the old, that ultimately powei resides in force ; Captain Milton 
the Political Officer, corrupted by weakness and laziness and his 
scheming black mistress; and finally Captain Sole, the relieving 
Political Officer, imaginative, sympathetic and—perhaps one should 
say “ and-therefore "—unable to believe in the concept of Empire 
that alone can give him the power to rule. Between them Sole 
and Turnbull symbolise the new British attitudes to Empire, resigna. 
tion and force. Consciousness of mission has disappeared, and jt 
seems more likely the future rests with Turnbull—who, incidentally, 
cracks after discovering his own limitations—than with Sole. [Ip 
places the novel sags heavily, and its transitions of time and place 
are clumsily handled; but even with these. disadvantages jt js 
fundamentally thoughtful and interesting, and can be forcefully 
recommended as a stimulating statement of a new and current 
problem. 

Call It Treason is more of a documentary than a novel, but 
none the worse for that. It is the story of three Joes, bodies, agents 
or spies, drawn from Germans by the Americans to spy against 
Germany, and the attitude with which it deals is the justification 
of treason. Tiger, the boastful tough, will spy against Germany 
because he is a Communist and, more, because he enjoys showing 
off and displaying power. Palooka, the expatriate Russian, cheerful, 
brave and honest, is simply the best type of mercenary hireling. 
And Happy, the German doctor’s son with whom the book is most 
concerned, will spy from principle, for freedom. The book carries 
an unusual flavour of verisimilitude. Mr. Howe has steadfastly 
avoided melodrama save for one final (and, I think, unnecessary) 
shot, and the continuous tension without highlights or relaxation 
may well seem dull to anyone looking for a typical “ spy-story.” 
Call It Treason is rather mere thar that, and those who read it 
for a study of various types of mind working with specialised 
techniques should find it extremely rewarding. 

Three Ha'pence to the Angel is, like these others, a first novel, 
and in this story of a refugee fleeing to England from behind the 
Iron Curtain and hiding with a London working-class family, Mr. 
Harris has tried too hard. There is never any excuse for sacrificing 
clarity to attempts at fine writing, and much of the book reads like 
a bad prose-poem when it could be better occupied in explaining 
en clair its dark ramifications of intrigue. I mention the novel 
here only because in one particular Mr. Harris has splendidly 
succeeded, and this is in his brilliant portrait of Mrs. Rees, the 
working-class mother, who is as total an imaginative creation as 
one has encountered for a long time. 

With The Hidden Fairing we reach the first book this week 
that will appeal to the people who are looking.for something nice, 
and of its kind it is extremely well done. It is about a poor Scots 
boy called Bartle who has the second-sight, makes good at the 
university, is twice disappointed in his hopes of love and ends up 
a Roman Catholic, a monk and a schoolmaster. The Hidden Fairing 
has great readability; it is in the same category as, but rather 
higher up the literary scale than, Geordie. 

The Bride of Newgate is a different cup of tea altogether. Three 
people whose tastes I respect have shamefacedly told me they 
liked it a lot, just as I myself shamefacedly enjoyed it when I read 
it in instalments at the hairdresser’s. So I think it is time to come 
out into the open and say boldly that here is a rattling good 
Regency story with exciting fights, exciting love and an exciting 
mystery worthy—well, worthy of John Dickson Carr. 

MARGHANITA LASKI. 


A Batch of Thrillers 


The Simple Art of Murder. By Raymond Chandler. (Hamish Hamil- 
ton, 10S. 6d.) 

Tuck’s Girl. By Marcel Wallenstein. (Constable. 10s. 6d.) 

Which I Never. By L. A. G. Strong. (Collins. 8s. 6d.) 

Death Has Two Doors. By Vicars Bell. (Faber. 8s. 6d.) 

Murder Goes to Press. By Cicely Cairns. (Constable. 9s. 6d.) 

Murder Will Out. By Roy Vickers. (Faber. gs. 6d.) 

Mr. RAYMOND CHANDLER is impressively sponsored; his dust-wrappet 

proclaims the superlative faith which Mr. Priestley, Miss Bowen 

and Mr. Auden have in this tough king of the American ynderworld. 

“The best American detective story writer,” “A craftsman so bril- 
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MARTINS BANK LIMITED 


MR. A. HAROLD 3IBBY’S REVIEW 








DISINFLATION THE RESPONSIBILITY OF 
GOVERNMENT AND CITIZENS 





vr. A. Harotp Bissy, D.S.O., D.L., chairman of Martins Bank 
Limited, in his statement to shareholders records important changes in 
the members of the general and local boards and in the principal 
executive officers Mr. C J. Verity has been appointed chief general 
manager and Mr. M. Conache: deputy chief genera! manager during the 
course of the year. 
PROGRESS OF THE BANK 

Mr. Bibby expresses satisfaction with the continued progress of the 
bank and increased profit due to further expansion in business generally. 
Whilst deposits show a small reduction, advances are higher compared 
with a year ago and a high ratio of liquidity continues to be maintained. 
The steady progress of branch expansion has been limited by building 
licence restrictions but increased advantage is being taken of the 
executor and trustee departments and of the facilities of the bank’s 
foreign branches. The high quality and keenness of the staff from 
Mr. Bibby’s personal knowledge is specially praised and reference made 
by him to many who are pursuing courses of advanced study subsidised 
by the bank. mts 

The chairman, in stating that disinflation is the responsibility of 
government and citizens alike, records that the national interest has 
been paramount throughout all the bank’s operations during the year 
and that the banker has an onerous task in his lending in combining an 
anti-inflationary policy with the risk attached to financing importations 
of primary commodities at greatly enhanced prices. 


RESTRAINT IN WAGE CLAIMS 

The Korean events had confounded earlier hopes for the mitigation 
of some of the graver economic problems of Europe and elsewhere, but 
Mr. Bibby said we must be eternally grateful to the U.S.A. for her 
resolute handling of the Korean situation. Once more, however, there 
js another twist to the inflationary spiral: the basic truth which needs 
continual emphasis is that wealth cannot be created by exchanging a 
£2 ticket on a pair of shoes for one of £3. In the world of salaries and 
wages, it is no solution to give an additional increase unless there is a 
corresponding increase in production. By stepping up output through 
greater mechanisation and greater personal effort, Mr. Bibby thinks this 
increased output can be achieved without increased working hours. 

Mr. Bibby commends the thoughts expressed by the former Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in the Feonomic Survey for 1950, that economic 
independence and improved standards of living can only be achieved 
through restraint in wage claims, increased efficiency and elimination 
of waste in private and public sectors. The new Chancellor in reiterating 
this makes a plea for moderation in income claims, and for an apprecia- 
tion that the irresp »nsible pursuit of sectional interests can be disastrous. 


INVESTING ABROAD 

Mr. Bibby suggests that the demand for continued restraint may 
appear to have lost some of its force in view of the spectacular improve- 
ment in the gold and dollar reserves of the sterling area, which is due, 
however, very largely to certain areas outside the United Kingdom. The 
improvement in our external position due to larger earnings from rubber, 
tin, wool, ete.. significantly reflects our past overseas investment, but due 
to the impoverishment of this country by two wars, we are at present 
incapable of investing overseas on the former scale. Mr. Bibby expresses 
himself as especially glad of the awareness in the United States to 
assume the lead in this respect. 


GREATER PRODUCTIVITY NEEDED 

The chairman regards the persistence of world-wide inflation as dis- 
quieting and in his view the remedy in circumstances of persistent demand 
for goods intensified through rearmament is greater productivity coupled 
with careful spending. 
Mr. Bibby reminds us that greater productivity demands adequate fixed 
and working capital. Our living standards are in direct relation to our 
capital resources and these must be maintained and expanded by savings. 
He concludes by saying “can one doubt that the growth of_gapital is in 
surer hands when private thrift and private enterprise ps con i 
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BARCLAYS BANK 
RISK OF SERIOUS INFLATION 
SIR WILLIAM GOODENOUGH’S VIEWS 











Tue fifty-sixth ordinary general meeting of Barclays Bank Limited wil] 
be held at the head office, London, on February 8th. 

The following is an extract from the statement by the chairman, Sir 
William Goodenough, Bt., LL.D., on the report and accounts for the year 
1950:— 

On December 3lst our current, deposit, and other accounts totalled 
£1,287,849,866 compared with £1,266,243,422 at the close of 1949. The 
net profit for the year amounted to £1,971,834 compared with £1,866,279. 
It has been decided to allocate £750,000 to the reserve fund, which now 
stands at £13,750,000. In the consolidated balance-sheet the total assets 
of the group amount to £1,903,828,550 compared with £1,814,286,599. 
During the year current, deposit and other accounts have risen by 
£59,744,176 to £1,759,139,936. 

The improvement in our gold and dollar reserves was greatly helped 
by the limitation of dollar imports and by the rise in prices of sterling 
area products. But though the American demand for the raw materials of 
the sterling area has helped to augment our reserves, it has brought a sub- 
stantial addition to our sterling liabilities. Furthermore, it has meant that 
the prices we pay for our imports have risen much faster than the prices 
we get for our exports. In November last it would have cost us £18 
million more in exports to import the same amount of goods as we did in 
the previous January. 

We ought now to keep our thoughts and actions bent more than ever 
upon competitive efficiency. 

DANGER TO EFFICIENCY 

A danger to efficiency (and to the stability of our economy) lies in the 
risk of really serious inflation which has been increased by the defence 
programme. Extra taxation may be inevitable but it should be used as a 
measure of last resort and the extra cost of the armaments programme 
met in the first instance by cutting and paring in other directions. Every 
effort must be made to retain some sort of reserve of taxable capacity, 
Strict economy in Government expenditure was never more imperative. 

With so much turning on efficiency and economy, one cannot help 
wondering how far we are really getting proper value from the vast expen- 
diture of public authority, both central and local. Here is a most serious 
responsibility for leakages which may greatly add to the burdens of our 
people. The public authority is a proper object of criticism because it 
cannot feel the pressure of competition which would produce a sense of 
urgency in its work and because the elements of time and price and the 
need for saving cannot have for it the same meaning they have in everyday 
business life. 

The additional defence programme is bound to involve a diversion of 
resources to military purposes and it is scarcely to be hoped that the whole 
burden can be met out of the natural increase in production. But the 
possibility of help from this source is considerable, especially if the 
national temper comes to the right pitch and there is a sense of unity in 
peril, for this will favour not only greater individual effort but also the 
ready acceptance of the new methods and new ways of thought implied in 
a rapid increase in efficiency. 

THE PRESENT TASK 

The reports of the industrial teams which have visited America have 
given food for thought. At least as important as American techniques is 
the eagerly progressive attitude of mind characteristic at all levels in the 
productive organisation of the United States, in contrast to habits of 
thought still common in our own, That this is now recognised here is of 
great importance but before it can bring practical results there are difficul- 
ties to overcome. Besides natural inertia, there are deep-rooted misunder- 
standings, some almost traditional, e.g., the supposed cleavage of interest 
between the “ two sides ” of industry. Voices are still raised to keep open 
and even to sharpen and extend these unhappy differences either by mis- 
representation or by the honest expression of views based on imperfect 
understanding of facts. For example, there was the distortion and con- 
fusion of thought arising out of the controversy over the subsidies paid in 
connection with food and agriculture, which tended to impair the 
sympathy and understanding between town and country which it is more 
than ever desirable to foster. 

Our present task is to demonstrate beyond argument the advantages, 
both to the individual and the community, of a more progressive frame 
of mind towards preduction. This principle might be more readily accepted 
if it were shown to be compatible with a proper sense of economic security 
for the individual and were associated with full opportunity for everyone 
to satisfy his proper ambitions. 
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liant. .. ,” “His books should be judged as works of art.” With 
such backing Mr, Chandler proceeds to deliver himself of a pro- 
vocative essay on The Simple Art of Murder, in which he hits out 
right, left and centre at established reputations, and protests the 
superiority of his own slick formula for success. “ Sherlock Holmes 
after all is mostly an attitude.” Trent's Last Case and The Red 
House Mystery are analysed and found wanting, while Agatha 
Christie and Dorothy Sayers are knocked rudely off their perches 
to roll in the dust of Mr. Chandler's scorn. The main charge against 
yesterday's giants is that, relying on cardboard lovers, papier-maché 
villains, and detectives of impossible gentility, they fail to create 
the kind of people who commit murder “for reasons, not just to 
provide a corpse.” 

Mr. Chandler trails his coat with a vengeance, and the seven long 
short stories in this volume certainly lack nothing in squalid, staccato 
realism. But though he is a master of crisp dialogue and precise 
definition (“ He was a big, battered man with a wide moist face, a 
stained moustache, gnarled hands ™), though he has at his command 
a freshly-minted and exciting new vocabulary, his characters leap 
no more certainly to life than those of authors whose heads he has 
presumptuously chopped off. His essay makes high-falutin’ claims 
for murder as a redemptive force, and for the detective as the hero 
of modern society. The accompanying stories do nothing to sub- 
stantiate either claim. Mr. Chandler is an accomplished exponent 
of the thriller, and is very much the product of his age. Conan 
Doyle and Mrs. Christie wili be read with pleasure by a public 
willing to have their minds stretched long after most of the 
twitterings of this Lilliputian about their honourable art have been 
forgotten 

Tuck's Girl has distinction. Anna Garrish has lived with a killer, 
and the story is simply of her desperate efforts to raise the two 
hundred dollars to bribe a crooked lawyer to get him out of gaol. 
In its course she undergoes humiliation, robs and kills a man, and 
for long evades justice. Tuck was her man, but he never appears 
till the last few pages, when Anna is taken to see him as he lies 
dying from wounds in a gun-battle with the police. She learns then 
that he has done her wrong and taken a new love. “Anna thought 
it a pity that they did not hang women. She could not look 
forward even to that.” This bald summary cannot convey the 
quality of Mr Wallenstein’s book. Its setting is squalid, but it tells 
a story of grandeur of devotion and single-heartedness, which kindles 
admiration of the human spirit. The book is vividly written, has 
an unusual instinct for telling detail, and is built and not just thrown 
together like a jackdaw’s nest. It is an impressive piece of architec- 
ture, into which much thought and genuine feeling have gone. The 
rhythms of emotion and excitement in the story have dictated its 
form. The Book Society has rightly recommended this book as 
something quite out of the ordinary run and ruck of murder-pursuit 
fiction. 

Mr. Chandler bridled at the amateur detective who is “ always 

available when the local gendarmerie has lost its note-book. 
] shudder to think what the boys down at the Homicide Bureau in 
my city would do to him.” Mr. Strong’s musician-detective is a 
professional, but he has a capacity to irritate to such frenzy that 
one would cheerfully throw him to the lions in New York. His 
cocksure interruptions, his meandering methods in the first part of 
the book, his repellent utterances (“It’s a shame to bait the poor 
pet. He's so sweet "—does any chief detective inspector so describe 
any sergeant?) go far to arrest interest in what is a good and 
ingenious plot. Elsewhere this cardboard detective (yes, Mr 
Chandler has something here) says to an inspector: “1 dote upon 
you, Bradder. You make even a murder case seem cosy.” That is 
the trouble with Which I Never. It is all too cosy, leisurely and 
lacking in tension. Mr. Strong is far too excellent an artist to waste 
his time on this kind of thing. Thoroughbreds should not be 
harnessed to dog-carts 

Mr. Bell reveals a dope-gang’s activities against the original back- 
ground of a farrowing sow. His countryside is twentieth-century- 
phoney-intellectual and might have been observed from a week-end 
cottage. Hearty Lydia refers to “ grub” when she means food, and 
employs “wet” and “my poor mutt” as terms of affectionate 
badinage. Her husband (mercifully murdered early on) describes 
her conversation to their son as “ jargonistic circumlocutions ” and 
defines himself as the boy’s “ author and begetter.” If the reader 
can stand this kind of thing, and can put his mind into the slow 
motion of the very amateur detective's, the climax is perhaps worth 
wailing for 

Murder Goes to Press might be murder written by a woman for 
women. It is full of fun. fashions and femininity. Betty is “ all a- 
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flutter,” Jane has the face “ you say ‘lights up’ with a smile because 
it needs so much lighting when she isn’t smiling,” “ Eileen and Sally 
came in and the four of us twittered like birds before a storm.” 
Theo the narrator projects herself as * the jolly young lady,” “ the 
madcap of the fourth, due for a real pi-jaw in the head's Study 
come closing time,” but what she achieves is a nauseating archnesg, 
All this apart, the late Miss Cairns has contrived a closely-knit plot, 
a love-story which interests without getting in the way, and a back. 
ground of life in a newspaper office which carries the note of 
authenticity. 

Murder Will Out is detection with a difference. Mr. Vickers 
concentrates on how the murderer is brought to justice rather than 
who the murderer is. His nine short stories have genuine quality 
and an admirable directness, are well written and brilliantly succeed 
in their limited objective. He is likely to prove a master of his 
chosen medium. JOHN GarreTr, 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Winters of Content and other Discursions. By 
(Duckworth, 215.) 


Osbert Sitwell, 


Tuts book is a welcome reissue of Sir Osbert’s Winters of Content 
(first edition, 1932) together with Discursions (1925) and other pieces 
which have for their common theme the baronet’s uncommoag 
observations of Italian life and places. In a new preface Sir Osbert 
reveals his secret hope that the word discursions which he has 
invented for the sort of essay here reprinted will “one day 
appear with my name as its authority in the august pages 
of the Oxford English Dictionary.” The word is coined from 
discourse and discursive, and is meant to denote an essay “ that 
unites in the stream of travel many very personal and random 
reflections and sentiments.” The suggestion is a useful one, though 
lesser writers in the genre may be reluctant to appropriate a word 
which might at once invite comparison with Osbert Sitwell. There 
is a note in the preface also on Sir Osbert’s critics, and a fair 
protest at reviewers’ repeated references to his “ chiselled baroque 
prose.” Sir Osbert claims that his prose is, if anything, more gothic 
than baroque, and that in any case if it were baroque it would 
hardly be chiselled. It has been Sir Osbert’s fate, in a niggardly 
and unsure age, first to be neglected then praised with silly clichés. 
Yet his work, and the style that is so very much his own, shows 
every promise of endurance. His books are as wine bequeathed 
to infants ; their own maturity waits for that of their consumers. 
Winters of Content and other Discursions will find a public readier 
now than in 1925 or 1932. 


Alexander Pope. 
(Penguin Books. 


The Penguin Poets. 
Is. 6d.) 


Selected by Douglas Grant. 


Ir must be confessed that Professor Grant is not so sure in his 
touch with Pope as he is with Thomson, as indeed might be judged 
by his introduction, which is too reminiscent of what others have 
said—about, for instance, the “Essay on Man”’—and though tt 
indicates preferences, gives little hint of independent critical thought. 
His selection might even be described as a lazy one. It is too easy 
just to give the whole of the Pastorals and the Moral Essays, while 
giving only the conclusion of The Dunciad. It is true that the 
Pastorals have lovely passages, but would we read them at all but 
for the later work ? And if we are to agree, as we do, that Pope's 
importance is as a serious moral poet, surely we should have been 
given most of, if not all, of the “ Epilogue to the Satires,” certainly 
the second epistle. It is good that the whole of “ Eloisa to Abelard” 
should be there, and the “ Unfortunate Lady,” but we might have 
done without the “ Successio ” verse, the “ On Silence,” and the two 
lines inscribed on the collar of the Prince of Wales’s dog—to which 
a whole page is given. There should have been, besides the Epilogue 
(the Prologue is, of course, there), a great deal more “ Dunciad,” 
at least of Book IV, which is very general and can be understood 
without the Scriblerian apparatus ; perhaps the whole of the Horace 
Ad Venerem, so delightfully addressed to Murray, the 1715 “ Fare- 
well to London,” and a good deal more of “ Windsor Forest,” 
especially towards the end. It is easy, Professor Grant will no doubt 
say, to carp at any selection, since everyone will have his own taste. 
But since this is a series to attract the general reader, it is a pity 
that the risk of boring him should have been needlessly incurred. 
Even the extract from the “ Essay on Man™ might have been more 
tactfully chosen, though to the Pope adept what is there will seem 
satisfactory enough. The curious may care to compare this selec- 
tion with Mr. Peter Quennell’s, which appeared about a year ago: 
but that cost considerably more than one shilling and sixpence. 
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PROFOUND CHANGES IN NATIONAL AND 
INTERNATIO..AL AFFAIRS 





SIR JASPER N. RIDLEY’S STATEMENT 





Tue one-hundred-and-eighteenth annual general meeting of National 
Provincial Bank Limited will be held on February 8th, in London 

The following is an eatract from the circulated statement of the chair- 
man (the Hon. Sir Jasper Nicholas Ridley, K.C.V.O., O.B.E.):— 

The principal individual item in our accounts is the liability on current, 
deposit and other accounts, The amount shown in the accounts now pre- 
sented is £838 millions. 

The profit for the year disclosed in the accounts is £1,454,811, which is 
slightly in excess of the profit of £1,413,126 made in 1949. 

In practically every direction there have been substantial increases in 
the cost of running the bank. The additional expenses have not been 
absorbed by wider profit margins, but the bank has been able to meet 
them out of the additional revenue accruing from increased advances 
and the larger turnover of business which it has handled. 

The amount brought forward from 1949 is £811,703, and adding this 
to the year’s profit of £1,454,811 there is a disposable balance of 
£2,266,514. 

An interim dividend at the rate of 74 per cent., less tax, was paid in 
July. It is proposed to pay a final dividend of 74 per cent., less tax, 
to make an appropriation to the published reserve fund of £500,000 
(bringing the published reserve funds up to £11 millions) and to carry 
forward a balance of £984,462 

The past year has seen profound Changes in national and international 
affairs. The Korean war has fully lit up a most ugly landscape. Under 
this increasing pressure the nations of the West are now ready, or nearly 
ready, for such sacrifices of well-being, and ultimately of internal 
sovereignty, as would have seemed unthinkable two years ago. 

The inevitable demand for increased expenditure on defence, which, in 
the circumstances, falls upon our already hardly pressed economy, brings 
us afresh face to face with the most obstinate internal problem of today 
—inflation and more inflation, and the rise in the cost of living. 


EXPENDITURE 


We are now asked to provid: some hundreds of millions for. additional 
defence expenditure this year, Some men would say, indeed they do say, 
“Spend less on other things. Postpone to an easier and more spacious 
day the spending of harassed pounds on other objects, however desirable 
they may be: in fact, economise elsewhere.” But as yet these voices are 
small and still. Other men—most men, it would appear—say, “ The State 
cannot economise. We must consider merely what is the best form of tax 
to produce the additional funds required.” 

How indeed are these to be found from the wealth of a nation which 
is already more heavily taxed than any country in the world, where 43.6 
per cent. of the national income is taken by taxation and a 
insurance contributions. In 1938 the percentage taken was approximate 


DEFENCE 


25: at least there was a margin at that time. Where is the margin today ? 
It is not wholly unreasenable to ask how far will the definite inflation 
which is with us be cherished and encouraged by this further buying 
power which will be handed tc Government, while in the material field 


shortages and controls must almost inevitably recur. Is it really true that 
a democratic welfare State just cannot economise, just has no alternative 
but a steady and even swift inflation ? 


Supt CHARACTER OF SO-@ALLED PROSPERITY 


It is only when the movement, in 


RFICIAT 


all the deceptive colours of increased 


pay packets, is far advanced that men wake up to the superficial character 
of this so-called prosperity which is enjoyed by many today. 
In a time of assured peace there may be the shadow of a chance of 


achieving the Utopia which people dream of—high standards of living, 
few working hours, the State as a good, kind, democratic parent rather 
than an interfering autocrat. Men dreamed, or even believed, that those 
things were ready to hand in 1945. But where is the assured peace ? Is 
there not a particularly savage cold, or even partly hot, war ? 
Perhaps eventually we may learn from this bitter disappointment that 
you cannot pluck Utopia as the companion of military victory ; that the 
destruction of war cannot be made good by fewer working hours; that 
not even the most brilliant thinkers can devise new economic laws which 
render obsolete the ancient rule that only by work and more work, can 
men live and make good the waste of past wars. If as a result of our 
tribulations we can firmly glimpse this elementary truth, that would 
indeed be a step forward. 

_ And if also in such a painful retura to sanity the planners should 
become our valuable servants instead of our dangerous masters, well, that 
would not do much harm 


rate! 
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DEACON’S BANK LIMITED 
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WILLIAMS 





STATEMENT by the chairman, Sir Walrond A. F. Sinclair, K.B.E., on the 
report and accounts for the year ended December 31st, 1950, to be sub- 
mitted at the annual general meeting in Manchester on Thursday, 
February 8th, 1951. 

During the year we have suffered a great loss by the death of Lord 
Bradbury, a former Secretary to the Treasury. Lord Bradbury had been 
a director of the bank for over twenty-five years and during the whole of 
that period he had placed his great knowledge and experience 
unreservedly at the service of the board. 

At the end of the year Mr. Harold Bradburn decided, to our very deep 
regret, owing to advancing years, to retire from the board. Mr. Bradburn 
has served the bank for no less than sixty-two years and joined the board 
twelve years ago on retiring from the position of general manager. 

From the report you will notice that we have during the year appointed 
Mr. Leslie Roberts, C.B.E., a member of the board and his wide experi- 
ence has already been of great assistance to us. I offer him, in your 
name, a cordial welcome. 

In your name I would also like to offer our heartiest congratulations 
to our colleague, Sir Eric A. Carpenter, on the honour of Knighthood 
which was recently conferred upon him in the New Year's Honours List. 

I now turn to the accounts, from which you will see that deposits at 
£130,783,053 are almost twelve millions above last year’s figures and are 
a record for the bank. I should perhaps add that they were on the last 
day of the year somewhat swollen by special balances held temporarily 
for certain customers. 

On the assets side, the liquid items, namely cash, balances with other 
banks, money at call, discounts and Treasury deposit receipts, amount im 
total to £63,857 132 which exceeds 48 per cent. of our deposits. Official 
policy during the year has been to continue to reduce the total of Treasury 
deposit receipts and to increase the issue of Treasury bills in their place. 
As a result, this bank’s holding of Treasury deposit receipts which, last 
year stood at £16,500,000 is now reduced to £9,500,000 and our discints, 
largely of course Treasury bills, have been increased by £4,191,216. British 
Government securities at £36,884,062 have also increased. 

Advances at £31,096,920 show an increase of £6,263,424. An increase in 
advances has been, of course, the common experience of the clearing 
banks and I shall touch on this subject later. 

Our net profit, after making the usual provisions (which include con- 
tributions to staff pension and widows’ and orphans’ funds and appro- 
priations to contingencies account) is £260,384, that is an increase of 
£2,548 on the year. This, with the balance of £145,685 brought forward, 
gives a total of £406,069 to be dealt with. After transferring £150,000 to 
pension fund (in addition to the usual allocation referred to above) we 
propose to pay dividends at the rate of 124 per cent. on the “ A” shares 
and on the * B” shares and to carry rath # to next year £127,163. Lam 
sure you will feel that these results may be regarded as very satisfactory. 

During the year we have opened branches at St. Andrew's Dock, Hull 


and Radcliffe Lancashire, increasing the total of our offices now open 
to 209 
Perhaps the most satisfactory development during the year 1950 has 


been the re-establishment of world confidence in sterling. 

A year ago I voiced my apprehensions as to the wisdom of the nationa- 
lisation of the iron and steel industry. Since then this tee been carried 
a step further and the industry is to be taken over on February 15th. The 
method t loyed in this case is different. The steel companies are 
to remain in existence but the change in direction cannot but be disturb- 
ing at a time when the greatest possible freedom from disturbance is vital 
to the national economy and the rearmament programme in particular. 


to be emp 


The iron and steel industry has done particularly good work in 
re-organising itself since the war and the improvements in plant are now 
showing impressive results in ever-increasing production records—steel 


production in 1950 at 16,293,000 tons has comfortably exceeded the upper 
target mentioned in and pig-iron production will 
be up on last year. 


The cotton industry rem 


the economic survey, 


1ins prosperous and the seller's market, which 





before devaluation in 1949 seemed to be tending to disappear, has been 
re-established by that measure and by, of course, the altered circum- 
stances induced by the outbreak in Korea. Order books are full for a 
long time ahead and yarn production has broken all post-war records, 
The question of the supply of raw mat terial may raise its head here, 
particularly the right kind of 1aw materi The number of operatives in 
the mills has slightly increased. On the whole, this presents a most 
favourable picture but it should not be thought that rearmament itse 

will guarantee immunity from competition to the cotton trade in overseas 

naraects, 

In all areas served by the bank favourable reports indicating a high 
level of activity reach us, and as far as the bank itself is concerned it 
gives me mc ah to say that there has been a satisfactory expansion in 
our activities and in our connections. In particular the foreign dep 
ments in Manchester and London have passed an arduous and successful 
year, 

In conclusion, [ must take the opportunity, on behalf of all members 
of the board and of myself, to express to Mr. King, our general manager, 


to the assistant general managers, and to all members of the staff through- 
out the service, our best thanks for the devoted efforts they 
during the year and our warm appreciation of then 
efficiency. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


As I suspected, rmerkets have needed very little time in which to 
shake free from the momentarily depressing influence of the sheet 
steel cuts. Buying, much of it of the solid investment type which 
takes stock right out of the market, has been resumed over a broad 
front, and with few investors disposed to sell has brought a fresh 
rise in prices. After approaching the 1950 peak on three occasions 
without breaking through, the Financial Times index number of 
industrial ordinary share prices has at last moved into new high 
ground and is getting within striking distance of the previous peak 
reached in February, 1949. It may well continue to move up under 
the sheer pressure of money unless some really depressing news 
halts the “ bull * market in its tracks. What is in one sense impres- 
sive and in another rather frightening is the breadth of the market 
rise, which now covers industrial equities, most of the commodity 
groups, gilt-edged stocks and gold shares. Obviously, inflation is 
not equally good for all these groups, but prices are behaving as 
if it were. The inference is plain—that weight of money is lifting 
all security values. How long it will continue to do so depends 
on many factors, not excluding the international political news and 
the coming Budget. While I am prepared to see markets active and, 
on the whole, moving ahead for some little time, I also expect to 
see the Budget shadow make its appearance in Throgmorton Street 
rather earlier this year than last. 


Linoleum Share Deal 


Some very large financial transactions take place in these days 
Outside the normal Stock Exchange channels. Last week it was 
revealed that practically the whole of the shareholding of the late 
Countess Peel in Jas. Williamson and Son, the linoleum manufac- 
turers, had been sold through Morgan Grenfell and Company to 
insurance companies and other financial institutions. As this hold- 
ing comprised over one million of the company’s 10s. Ordinary 
stock units, which are_now quoted in the market around 18s. 6d., 
it may be assumed that the amount involved in this deal was some- 
where in the neighbourhood of £900,000. Accompanying the 
announcement was an intimation that “it is not anticipated that 
any sizeable amount of stock will be resold on the Stock Exchange.” 
This means that the insurance companies and other institutional 
buyers are well satisfied with their purchase and intend to keep the 
Stock as an investment 

The company’s financial record and position in the linoleum 
industry certainly justify high investment ranking. Since Jas 
Williamson became a public company in 1947 it has paid a 10 per 
cent. dividend out of annual earnings which have ranged between 
23 per cent. and 28 per cent., putting back large sums to reserves. 
Capital expenditure on additions and improvements to buildings 
and plant has exceeded £1 million in the past two years, with obvious 
implications as regards productive capacity and competitive 
efficiency. The 10s. units were offered to the public under the best 
City auspices at 2ls. in 1947. It seems to me that a recovery to that 
level from today’s price of 18s 6d. is not improbable. The interim 
dividend on account of 1950 was maintained last October at 2} per 
cent. and the final payment is due about the middle of next month. 
If the recently announced results of Michael Nairn and Greenwich, 
another leading linoleum manufacturer, can be taken as a guide, 
Jas. Williamson's coming accounts should make satisfactory read- 
ing, and an increase in the final dividend from 7} per cent. to 
10 per cent. should be quite on the cards. If the total is raised 
from 10 per cent. to 124 per cent. on the strength of good earnings 
figures, the 10s. units should improve quite sharply in the market 


Woolworth Profit Record 


City forecasts of record profits and a good dividend from F. W. 
Woolworth and Company have been amply fulfilled in the event 
From the preliminary figures it is apparent that last year’s trading 
profits must have reached a record figure at something between 
£11,500,000 and £12 million. Net profit was up from £5,020,060 to 
£5,355,272 and was struck after charging £6,413,138 for taxation, 
against a comparable tax charge of £5,802,247 in 1949. Evidently 
this progressive company’s policy of expansion is still bearing good 
fruit for the stockholders, and Mr. B. E. Uffindell and his 
¢o-directors have not hesitated to pass on some of the benefits of 
increased earnings to the holders of the £15 million of Ordinary 
@ock. Following the 15 per cent. interim announced last June, the 

“ 


final Ordinary dividend is 27} per cent., bringing up the total to 
42} per cent. This compares with 70 per cent. for 1949, but in that 
year the Ordinary capital was only £7,500,000. It was subsequently 
doubled to the present figure by the distribution of a 100 per cent. 
free scrip bonus. It follows that the 424 per cent. now being paid 
on the doubled capital is equivalent to 85 per cent. on the capital 
in tssue in 1949. Nobody could quarrel with the board's dividend 
decision, which is fully justified by the latest profit figures. Once 
again large sums are ploughed back into the business, £500,009 
being allocated to Development Reserve and £750,000 to General 
Reserve. There is £250,000, against £200,000, for Staff Benevolent 
and Pension Fund. The board is also increasing the carry-forward 
by over £200,000 to just under £1,500,000. Following the profit and 
dividend announcement, the 5s. Ordinary units, which have been a 
favourite purchase with speculatively-minded investors in recent 
weeks, have fallen back slightly from 46s. 3d. to 45s. 6d. This does 
not reflect any real disappointment with the results, but merely 
profit-taking now that the good news is out. At today’s level the 
5s. units are offering a yield of roughly 4} per cent. They stiff 
constitute a first-class industrial holding. 


Rubber Share Recovery 


After the setback in the closing weeks of last year rubber shares 
are at last beginning to stage a cautious recovery. The main 
influences are a rather less apprehensive feeling about the situation 
in the Far East, the continued strength of the commodity in Mincing 
Lane and the tangible results of better times for rubber companies 
in the shape of spectacular increases in profits and dividends. 
Among the recent dividends which have impressed the market are 
those of Golden Hope Braunston (Malay) and Harpenden 
(Selangor). With a second interim of 10 per cent. Golden Hope, a 
first-class company, has already paid 20 per cent. for the year end- 
ing in February. If, as seems probable, the final is 10 per cent., the 
total will be 30 per cent. Yet the £1 shares can still be bought 
around 29s. 6d. Braunston (Malay) has paid 10 per cent. for the 
year to September 30th, 1950, when its average selling price was 
probably about Is. 6d. a pound. The company must now be earn- 
ing, after allowing for duty, at least 30 per cent. The £1 shares are 
now 15s. 3d. Harpenden (Selangor) has just announced a 10 per 
cent. interim for the year which ends in March, which indicates a 
total of at least 20 per cent.. The £1 shares stand at 18s. In all 
these cases I regard the shares as substantially under-valued. Clearly, 
they are not without their risks, but for those who are hopeful 
about the Far East they have merit at today’s prices. 


A Cheap Trust Stock 


Without attracting much interest, several investment trust com- 
panies have announced moderate increases in dividends in recent 
months. These trusts, whose income is derived from a _ large 
portfolio of investments, gain the benefit of any general tendency 
to raise dividends after a considerable time-lag. It is also clear 
that the trusts’ distribution policy is influenced not merely by the 
actual income for a particular year, but by the income outlook. 
Recently increased distributions have reflected the fact that previous 
rates were covered by a generous margin, and also indicated the 
boards’ cénfidence that revenue in the years ahead is reasonably 
well assured. From the investment and speculation standpoint, many 
of these trust stocks, quoted well below break-up values and offering 
good yields on dividends, have obvious attractions. A case in point 
is the Equatorial Trust, whose £1 Ordinary units are now quoted 
around 19s. This trust, which has a well-spread portfolio with a 
rather higher than average proportion of rubber shares, which 
account for just over 15 per cent. of the total, has been paying a 
4} per cent. dividend for each of the years 1947-1949. Earnings 
have been gradually increasing, moving up from just over 6 per cent. 
in 1947 to over 74 per cent. for 1949. The dividend for 1950 is 
due to be announced within the next few days, and it will be 
surprising if it is not increased. On general indications it would 
seem a conservative guess that the rate will be put up to 5} per cent. 
If this forecast is fulfilled, then the £1 units should move a shilling 
or two over par. At December 3lst, 1949, the £1 units had a 
break-up value of about 22s. 6d. That figure must be substantially 
higher today. 
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please enclose stamped addressed envelope 
VWVIL SERVICE COMMISSION THe 
, Crvit Service COMMISSIONERS annoutice 
an Open Competition for about 15 vac r. cies 
in the Statistician Class of the Home Ci\ il 
Bervice. to be held in 1951 A ——B-/- 
with the competition under Method | fot 
the Administcative Class of the Home Civil 
Service, and with a similar examinati 
except for certain additional subjects Age 
limits at jeast 204 and under 24 on August 


ost 


for 


ers 








Ist, 19651, with extension for regular service 
in H.M. Porces, and, up to two years, tor 
service in Forces otherwise than ot 
& regular engagement, Salary in London 
£400 rising to 750 (men) or £650 
(women) Salaries comnewhat lower outside 
London Prospects of promotion to higher 
grades.—Further particulars and forms of 


obtainable from the Secretary 
iviL Seaevice Commission, Burlington 
py London, W.1, quoting No 
completed application forms must 
received by him by January 3ist, 1951 
YRAMMAR SCHOOL HEADSHIPS.— 
Applications are invited for the Head- 
6hips of the following Secondary Grammar 
Schools Apply on form EO 10, Secon- 
yy candidates who have comaiaind one 
of these forms since January, 1949 and 
have no information to add. apply on form 
BO TSi0B. Forms and turther articulars 
the Education Officer (TS1 County 
Westminster Bridge, SEL Send 
ed envelope and quote name 
ies are subject to review 
scales Closing date 
Henry THORNTON SCHOOL, 
Clapham Common, 
Age range 11-19 
university entrance 
(March, 432 boys, unit total 
Burnham group 13; roll (March, 1950) 
in September. 


application 





Hall 
stamped addres 
of school 


the 


Ss 4- 
inc iuding 
Roll 
1,209 
400 
1951 





to 





adjoining Peckham Kye Fa fue pos 
will b be vacant in ‘September, *1951 on the 
retirement of Miss A. M. Ashley, M.A. (35) 


} IS MAJESTY'S COLONIAL SERVICE 

JAMAICA.—A vacancy exists ir 
Jamaica for a Commissioner of Commerce 
and Industries who will be in charge of the 


a of Commerce and Industries 
his Department deals with all forms of 
marketing, including the control and bulk 
fale of export crops, and has general func- 
ions in relation to the economic develo 


ment of Colony Candidates should 
Possess wide commercial and administrative 





@xperience in responsible positions, includ- 
ng experience in marketing perishable 
icts The possession of academic 

is ations would be an advantage. The 

salary is £1.600 per annum for a perma- 
nent and nsionable appointment on two 
ears’ probation The age limit is 45 
ntending applicants should submit brief 
Particulars of age. qualifications and ex- 


Director of Recruitment 
Sanctuary Buildings, Great 
London, S.W.1 


perrence to the 
ylonial Office 
Smith Street, 
—_ 
Entered as second-class mail 
Portugal St.. Kingsway, W.C 





| 

| 

; om 
Street, 
| 

| 


matter at 


THE SPECTATOR, 





! [¥4t AL > CHILDREN’S AID ASSOCIA- 
| N invite applications from women 
| over ot holding Social Science Certificate 
; o equivalent qualincation, for the post of 
Case Worker. Salary range £300 £375 p.a 
Apply in writing to General Secretary 
LC.A.A. 4, Palace Gate, W.8 
| I ONDON COUNTY CUUNCIL Ar 
4 Organiser of Youth Service is required 
for work in a division of e oOUulK s 
r} al ication administration Salar 





p L £550 
will be required to 
of ilitie for 
physical training 
People; to assist 
event to undertake the administ 
work arising therefrom, including adv 
Borough Youth Committees and clerking 
their meeting to carry out such other 
juties as may be arranged trom time ? 
time. Evening work involved 
tion form (stamped addressed 
envelope necessary) obtainable 
Orricer 
London 
turned not later than 
Canvassing disqualifies 
SENIOR MATHEMATICS MISTRESS 
\ wanted in September or earlier. Capable 
of organising subject throughout Senior and 
‘ jor Schools and of teachir 
Universit; Scholarship stands 
Burnham Scale; Government s 
tion Apply Headmistress, I 
Scuoo., Southwold 
UNivERSiTY COLLEGE, LEICESTER 
Applicati ns are invited for the follow- 
ing appointments on the staff of the Insti- 
rf Education (a) STAFF Twror 
uld be graduates, preferably 
z experience in primary schools 
according to qualifications 
experience, within the scales for lec- 
(£500— £900 and £ 800— £1,100) 
membership of F.S.S.U. and Family 
Allowances Scheme (b) ADMINISTRATIVE 
ASSISTAN? Applicants should be graduates 
Initia] salary according to Qualifications 
and experience, within the scale £ 
£550 with membership of FSS u 
| Further particulars may be obtained from 
the Recistear. to whom applications should 
be sent by February 10th 
| WW ANtep Gentlewoman to 
housekeeper to business | 
| tive, Harrow Modern fiat 
| 
J 
| 


The 
assist with 
recreation 
of cnildren 
the organi 


person 
the 5 











is 


Hall 
Pebruary 


















sitting room help Hig 
ences essential Apply stating 
quired, Box 977B 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
| 


FYRENC H GIRL seeks post English family 

Not domestic service Write first to 
Mes. Pere Mendip View Wins- 
combe. Som 


ACCOMMODATION 


eT OFF ICER requires accommodation, 
4 breakfast dinner for six months mid- 
E ass daily reach West End. Facilities 
evening study Mason CaArTWRIGHT- 
Tavtor 83, Penkett Road Wallasey, 


refer- 
salary 


Y-SMii8, 


for 
and 


home 


| er JKESTONE.—Comfortable 
care 


Lady or Gentleman; every 


- 


attention : 3} «ns. inclusive.—Box 970B 

Kk Sesinoron — F/Flats available 

A Moderate rents.—Tartor, Lovecrove, 79 

Gloucester Rd S.w.7 FLA 8540 
ARSON'’S WIDOW desire 1 or 2 
Guests 3 to 4 gns Near S. Cornish 

coast town Box 975B 

vO Let: Bed-sittingroom, own cooking 
unit, w.c. and basin, use bathroom 


20 miles London, 2 mins. station 


Box 976B 


HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 







STUDENTS’ SKI-ING PARTY at 
Easter, Bretaye, above Villarg, Switzer- 
lani Inclusive charge of £2 is. td 
covers travel, meals on journey simple 
accommodation, showers, good 0) ski- 
instruction, hire of skis and_ sticks. free 
One example of inexpensive 

of winter 


holidays from our programme 
sports and summer walking and mountain- 
holidays.—Details from Ramsters’ 


eering 
48 (B a. Baker 


——eee 
Street wil 
N TAMILLE " A 

4 France To get the bes t out of 
travelling is to jearn to understand new 
customs, new ways of living and thinking, 
by Staying wi th the people of the coun 
you visit.” Spend vour holiday abroad in 
the frie rdly atmosphere of a private tamily 

ply E.F s ). Buckingham 

Strand, London, W.C.2 

N QRFOL .K BROADS.—Luxurious 9-berth 
4N Wherry, with crew. for hire; also Motor 
Sail Yachts, attended Wherries, 
Houseboats, Bungalows, aravans Send 
5d for illustrated brochure.—Hoseason, 
Oulton Broad Tel.: OB. 303 

RE-VIEW_ of 

Motor 

Booking 
Nice 


| use of ski-lifts 


Park 





stria 









Cruisers, 


Tours by 
free on 
‘Battle of 
ieparting Fe ist.— 

Fovawars Travet, Lt9., Marshall and Snel- 
grove, Oxford Street, London, W.1 
YWITZERLAND.—-Cenvalescence. holidays 
\ winter sports ski-school 370 ft. high 
Guest House Comfort, excellent cuisine, 
personal sttention 14 francs daily inclu. 
. Write brochure: “Le Certsies,’ 
Caux-sur-Montreux 

} WITZERLAND Guests 
s youizs couple for winter sports in 
ideally situated Chalet in sunny Alpine 
resort Spring ski-ing, riding, swimming, 
tennis. Wonderful view, walks and flowers 
For illustrated =? kindly enclose 
International Sta Coupon 
WILMOT-ALLISTONE, "Chalet on Acceuil, 
Chateau-d'Oex 
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WIDE WAS HIS PARISH AND essentials Reopens Ist March. Home pry, 
HOUSES FAR ASUNDER. cae Ce Eve Evie. Te: Cae 
So wy Chaucer in The Canterbury _— 
Tales and appliable to-day 1% m) Nr HASTINGS, : Sussex, GUESTLING 
act except that diocese wonld be a ll ge le on SE 
bea utifu furnished intry nome | with 
more appropriate than parish, seeing thal every modern comt Delightful 
” he nal kno d ge f hotels covers tion, 500ft. up with easy ac 
be whole of Britain and Ireland. My 9nd sea Courteous. unob . 
Shop lou belor show 5 . ome produce tesi t priety 
out tee " Zo nce . F ; wey a vi j. Harvey Morri Tel.: Pett 3283" 
plea do# h ate to write m nel HYTHE. Keone HOTEL IMPERIAL 4 
, amped addre 1 envelop first-class he whe é room js 
4\/ ( ena 68, Si Jam Srreey centrally heated. Er i yNdit ioned 
7 n. SU , . a's" sun-deck~ Gam es Room, Billiards (full "ys 
! Ballrocm Fully licensed al week. 
end terms. including Golf o1 WN Course 
a Furnished suites i fla a Vailable 
The Continent [te om 
’ : JERSEY. Channel! Ista nd 3T REL yl 
Comes Home [rior ie Secs ee 
} Laze at one of the finest Hotels in | ight trom Lo lowers, sunshine and 
I 3 . an equable cl Completel eltered 
urope, ina semi-tropical Situation facing the Sout and the Sea Now book. 
> - ing tor Spring Details with pleasure fr 
| a ee from your door. 150 RH Colley Tel.: St. Aubin 1 = 
a . 00 
supe! edrooms 5 acres Of | sensey. ci. we .ODLANDS HOTEL 
| grounds fronting the sea . own Crouville. (1 Regisiter Enjoy Jersey's 
tennis and squash, golf nearby . ot gga: A pe “Country an 
all the comforts and smiling santing it and wood. 
‘ " an | es an 
service of a famous Hotel. Write | a subtle Golt .. 
. and bathin le Ta 
for brochure SS. . Gorey 310 
The » j ‘ ‘ 
I. 4 é 4 | MARLOW, Bucks. COMPLEAT ANGLER 
° > _ | HOTEL. 31 miles from London.overlooking 
TORGE Ay the River Tt — most beautiful Weir 
| I] The ENGLISH HOTEL in the | sortie 4 ayn eer eT cue 
MEDITERRANEAN MANNER | service rivate_ bathrooms available 
Tennis, Boating, Golf Appiy G. Mermot 
Manager Tel.: Marl 915 
| 











Nr. BROMLEY, KENT. SUNDRIDGE PARK 
. PORTSONACHAN. by Dalmatily. Argyll. A 

































HOTEL For the City man and all appre- 
ciative of a country home. Golf, Tennis, W87m welcome awaits the discerning 
Billiards, Bridge and a creative Chef Visitor to PORTSONACHAN HOTEL, in the 
Licensed Tel.: Ravensbourne 1172 nenet of the Weste = iene Bagpipes 
SOUTH CORNWALL. POLSUE MANOR, in Scottish Count: Da cing, § ilinon and 
Brown Trout Fishing. Stalking, Beatin 
Roseland 1 mile sea Own poultry All r - H & C d ™- he 
cows, fresh farm produce, and the personal j Ich poEnS 234 me aie Tel 
touch combine to make your stay a ee 
= ge (Ruan High Lanes, nr. Truro.) SHANKLIN, 1.0.W. MEDEH A MSTEDE 
e feryan 270 HOTEL. A personal welcome awaits youat 
Mr EDINBURGH. GREYWALLS, Gullane, ie te ee aed on the can, au 
“E. For comfortable accommoda- Delightfully situated on the cliffs, facing 
> a 1 easy reach of the Citw stay Scuth, it makes a most agreeable base for 
at this unique Country House by Lutyens. @ Spring holiday. Licensed. Sea-Pishing 
| | Pirst-class golf; private tennis court; levely Shooting Golf. Write Mr. and Mrs. CG 
| § garden Licensed Trains met Drem. Crawley. Tel. 2101 
Pe ee. 5. ee. SIDMOUTH. Devon. ROVAL GLEN HOTEL 
~ mn sunny seclusion 100 yards from the 
GUERNSEY. LA COLLINETTE HOTEL. sea, this one-time ROYAL RESIDENCE 
St. Peter Port. This small, comfortable will appeal to all who seek comfort, good 
and c mveniently accessible hotel, provides catering and personal service Sea and 
the key to those seeking a holiday where River Fishing. Golf. Tennis Under the 
food, the personal touch and a personal direction of Mrs. ’. J. Martin 
pleasant envircnment are the main Tel. 221 
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JPRING CRUISES by comfortable motor 

J Yachts, accommossGn 20 *. passen- 

. ays Sein aris, 32 gns.; 

5 “days Holland and “Bulbheids’ 32 ™, 

| 14 days Rhineland 52 gns Commencing 
| Easter Sailings every Saturday.—Pro- 
| grammes from CONTINENTAL Cruises, 53 
Tottenham Court Rd., W.1. Mus. 3412/3/4. 


| "YE TRAVEL CLUB is arranging small 
| escorted parties to their five centres 
| in Switzerland Austria and French 
Riviera. The cost is quite reasonable; for 
example 10 days at Easter to Lake Lucerne 
| costs 20 guineas inclusive from London, 
vith @ three-day excursion by motor-coach 
to the Italian Lakes at a supplement of 
| 7 guineas. We shal) be delighted to sen 
} you full details.—TuHe RAVEL CLUB, 
| Upminster "Phone: Upminster 
| ue LEISURELY MOTORING spUmn 
1951 rogramme now ady. 
| Swiss Heights. 2. Mountain Hotels end 
Alpine Flowers. 3. [Dolomites and Venice. 
j Lovely Austria 5. Italy. the Little 
| 6 aly, the High Spots. 
Blanc and iaatterhorn 
Spain 9 Provence, j 
Africa. il. Grand Tour of 
days).—Full particulars from 
Tours, Lip. 67_Blenheim Terrace, 
| London, N.W.8 (Tel.: Maida Vale 4321), 
or Agents 
| RAVEL with us by ae my Swedish 
Trans-European us Lines Services 
throughout the Continent. Hostess service 
with fares inclusive of meals and hotel 
Scoommor ation See your Trave] Agent 
} or write / JOHNSON AND Co. 4LONDON), 
Lto., Africa House, Kingsway, W.C.2 
| WW INTER Seprts in Austr 
Switzerland. 14 days from gn 
| days in the Riviera sunshine from 21} gns 
' —Apoply PAL TRAVEL, 78, New 
{| Oxford London, W.1 el. : 
|} Museum 53312 


Corsica 


Italy 








HOTELS, &c. 


IDE-A-WHILE BOOK.—Unique guide to 
Britain's 








} good hotels, inns, etc., in 
| loveliest holiday counties. Post free, 2s. 6d. | ee Sram, 58, Sorgge Sueare, Loar 
i—- uton, 45, Fleet Street, Torquay / : 
Dec, 23, 1896. Printed | in Great Britain by St. CLemMenrs Paess, Lrp., 
, at its offices, 99 Gower St., London, W.C.1 Friday, January 19, 1951 





1 OGNOR,. — Comfortable Guest Hou 
\ Good food separate tables, willing 
| service H. & ¢.—WiDworTHY, Sylvan Wag 
el.: 350 

YNORNWALL.—Oto Rectory, Forrabury 
| / Boscastle Peace and i amid 

lorious scenery For serine and summer 
| Sree Boscastle 17 

I EVO Friendliest Hotel.—Bevan's 
Lyn “Valtes Hot Lynmouth. Excellest 

cuisine, fully licensed H. & C. all bet 
| rooms. Spacious Lounges, Ballroom, Game 
| Room R.A.C.—Appiy, T. H. Manat 

resident manager 

SOUTH DEVON.—The Westtiricn Hom 

w on the sea front at Seaton offers s 

peaceful spring or summer holiday wit 


good food and cour 


phone Tobermory 12 


WINTER Is WARMER at Farringford. 4 
delightful Countrs ouse Hotel ani 
cosy cottages in the ‘loveliest part of th 
Isle of Wight Central heating, H. & © 
water, perfect service. Golf, tennis, riding 
| Licens 4.A. and R.A.C. appointed. Term 
|} from 6 gns. per week.—Manacer, Farting 
| ford Hotel. Tennyson Country, West Wist 
"Phone Freshwater 2. or any office & 
Thos. Cook and Son, Ltd., or Dean and 


| Dawson, Ltd 


HE LOVELY ISLE 


Se a facilities. — 











teous attention 
OF MULL.— Westeas 


Istes HorTer, Tosermory, overlooking 
Tobermory Bay and Sound of Mull. Ths 
delightful hotel is open all year, and pm 
vides exceptiona] comfort, cuisine and i 

ite for Brochure & 





details of 
} countries, nearly all 
| prices than last year 





at 


May we send you a copy 


THE WAYFARERS TRAVEL AGENCY LTD., 


WAYFARERS 


HOLIDAYS 
Our 72 Page illustrated programme contains 
attractive 


ABROAD 


holidays 
considerably 


? 


many 
lower 


in 
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